


Happily compatible...you with you...and Coke with a juicy sandwich! It’s 
the zingiest! The refreshingest! Coca-Cola...the sparkling drink dates were 
made for. Have a Coke...large-size...at The Place today! 





(BILLWWEAVER CHECKS OUT CHRYSLER CORPORATIONS 30°SLANT SIX 
MILLTHAT TURNS OUT MORE GO—SAVES MONEY ON GAS! 


“There's 20% more go— 
15% less gulp!” 














You can see the difference in 
this new kind of engine. It's set at 
30° slant to allow for a bigger mani- 
fold system 








Bill: ‘‘Boy, you can feel the difference, too!” 
Engineer: ‘‘Right, Bill. With this larger 
manifold comes freer breathing and greater 
efficiency of all cylinders. When you need 
an extra surge of safe passing power you 
get it...20% more, and on 15% less gas 
than in our previous sixes.” 


LOOK FOR THIS 
DISPLAY OF REVELL H-O 
SCALE MODEL CHRYSLER 
CORPORATION CARS AT 
YOUR NEARBY STORE/ 











And you get even more pep if 
you have our new, lightweight three- 
speed Torque-Flite Six transmission. 
It gives you the added pickup of a 
torque converter, plus the economy of 
a third speed. 








with economy you've got something.” 
Engineer: ‘Proof of the pudding was 
the Mobilgas Economy Run, Bill. The 
Slant Six took honors 1, 2, 3 in the full- 
sized, six-cylinder-car class." 








Chrysler 
Corporation 


Serving America’s new quest for quality 
Plymouth Valiant « Dodge Dart Lancer 
Chrgster Imperial 
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KEEP BACK! These cats are wild! 


CLASSIFICATION: Shoes, genus Thom Cat and Thom Kitten. Not previously 
found on this continent (or any other). 

DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS: Thom Cat has beautiful black 
patent leather trim. Thom Kitten is patent leather all over. Does not shed or change 
color with the seasons. Neat habits. No scientific term for class, but has lots of it. 
ANATHOMICAL: Thom Cat is a tapered toe slip on. Thom Kitten is a pointy toe 
flat. Almost always draw admiring glances from other shoes passing by. 
HABITAT: Now found only in Thom McAn shoe stores all over the United States, 
SOCIOLOGICAL: Dating patterns indicate that Thom Kittens will only be seen in 
the company of Thom Cats (and vice versa). 


Take them home for: $8.99 for Thom Cats. $3.99 for Thom Kittens, 


Only at 
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Wide World photo 
WOMAN’S WORLD? Miss Willis is our 
envoy to Ceylon, ruled by lady premier. 


MADAM AMBASSADOR 


OUR NEW AMBASSADOR to 
Ceylon, Frances E. Willis, has one 
hobby that few of her fellow diplo- 
mats share. She “loves to go shop- 
ping. 

In every country where she has 
been stationed, Miss Willis has 


bought furniture, or dishes, or silver- 


ware. She told one reporter recently, 
“In that way I'll have a houseful of 
memories when I retire.” 

Frances Elizabeth Willis has spent 
34 of her 61 years in the foreign serv- 
ice of the United States. It wasn’t, 
she says, planned that way. As a 
girl in Metropolis, Illinois, she had 
only one ambition—to teach social 
studies. At Stanford University in 
California she majored in political 
science and, after receiving her 
Ph.D. in 1923, she began her teach- 
ing career at Vassar College. 

Miss Willis spent four years at 
Vassar before deciding that what she 
needed was “on-the-job training” in 
her chosen field. In 1927 she took 
the foreign service examination and 
passed it with flying colors. 

In the years that followed, Miss 
Willis served in U. S. embassies 
around the world, from Chile to 
Britain. She made history in 1947 
when she was presented to the Court 
of St. James’s—the first woman diplo- 
mat to be so honored. Quipped one 
London newspaper at the time, “We 
never thought we would see a U. S. 
official curtsy to the King.” 

Eight years later, Miss Willis made 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 16. 


history once again. She became in 
1953 the first woman in the U. S. 
Foreign Service to attain ambassa- 
dorial rank. She was named Ameri- 
ca’s ambassador to Switzerland. 

Miss Willis admits that she was 
a “little troubled” about her assign- 
ment. Switzerland has never granted 
women the right to vote. How would 
the Swiss government react to her 
appointment as ambassador to their 
country? The answer came shortly 
after Miss Willis assumed her post 
in Berne, the capital. Swiss Foreign 
Minister Max Petitpierre told the 
press, “How could anyone fail to like 
so charming a lady?” 

During the past three years Miss 
Willis has served as our ambassador 
to Norway. Last month President 
Kennedy assigned her to a new post 
in Southeast Asia, Ceylon. There 
America’s foremost woman diplomat 
will meet the world’s first woman 
Prime Minister, Mrs. Sirimavo Ban- 
daranaike. Commented one Wash- 
ington observer, “Maybe that is what 
the world needs to solve its prob- 
lems—the woman's touch.” 


“ATOMIC” ADMIRAL 


AT 60 SOME MEN start thinking 
of retirement. But not Vice Admiral 
Hyman George Rickover. He believes 
that his mission—giving Uncle Sam 





Wide World phote 
PLANNER: Vice Admiral Hyman Rickover 
is “blueprinting” our new nuclear Navy. 


the world’s biggest and best nuclear 
Navy—has not yet been accom- 
plished. 

According to his aides, the lean, 
leathery Admiral seems to have his 
own built-in atomic power plant. He 
still works a 12-hour day, “blue- 
printing” new designs for the nuclear 
ships of tomorrow. “The more you 
sweat in peace,” he once explained, 
“the less you bleed in war.” 

Even as a boy Rickover displayed 
the same relentless drive to achieve 
his goal. The son of an immigrant 
tailor, he overcame frail health and 
excelled as a student at Chicago's 
John Marshall High School. After 
he was graduated he won an ap- 
pointment to the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, where he majored in elec- 
trical engineering. He was commis- 
sioned an ensign in 1922. 

In the following years the brilliant 
young naval engineering officer be- 
came one of Uncle Sam’s leading 
experts on submarines. At the end 
of World War II, the Navy assigned 
Rickover to the atomic development 
plant at Oak Ridge, Tennessee. His 
orders: To explore the possibility 
of building nuclear-powered ships. 

Soon Rickover convinced the Navy's 
“top brass” that an atomic submarine 
was “militarily desirable.” In 1947 
he received a green light to launch 
the project—and “move full speed 
ahead.” By 1955 the world’s first 
nuclear sub, the Nautilus, had made 
her maiden voyage. 

Since then Admiral Rickover has 
completed blueprints for an atomic- 
powered aircraft carrier and other 
surface ships. For years his out- 
spoken views on U. S. education— 
“too many frills”—and his often caus- 
tic criticism of Navy “red tape” have 
made him a controversial figure. 

Still, few were surprised last month 
by a terse bulletin fror® the Penta- 
gon in Washington, D.C. Vice Ad- 
miral Hyman G. Rickover, it said. 
has been asked—“in the best inter- 
ests of the Navy and the nation”— 
to serve on active duty beyond his 
normal retirement age of 62. 

And, the bulletin added, “Vice 
Admiral Hyman G. Rickover has ac- 
cepted the proposal.” 
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A New Congo Confederation? 


All the top leaders of the Re- 
public of the Congo except one 
have agreed to a new, loose form 
of government as a solution to the 
chaotic political rivalry in the Conge. 


Eighteen of the leaders met for five 
days at Tananarive, capital of the is- 
land Republic of Malagasy (see Unit on 
the Congo in last week’s issue) 

The one missing leader was Antoine 
Gizenga, head of a regime in Stanley- 
ville, capital of the Congo’s Orientale 
Province. Gizenga, who is considered by 
some Western observers to be pro- 
Communist, had been expected to go to 
Tananarive but apparently changed his 
mind at the last minute. 

His absence did not stop the leaders 
of the other Congolese provinces from 
reaching agreement on a new con- 
federation of partly-independent states 
to replace what is, in theory at least, a 
“unified” Republic of the Congo. The 
confederation, or loose association of 
these semi-independent states, would 
be carved out of the Congo's present 
six provinces. 

Joseph Kasavubu, president of the 
Congo, was unanimously chosen as pres- 
ident of the new confederation. The 
name .of the confederation and the 
number of its members will be decided 
at a future meeting of Congolese Jead- 
ers at Bakwanga in Kasai Province. 

Under the new plan, Leopoldville 
would remain the Congo’s capital. But 


GREETED BY U.S.: President Kennedy personally welcomed 
Ghana's President Nkrumah at his arrival in Washington. 


it would be a federal district (like 
Washington, D.C.). Kasavubu, who has 
been recognized by the United Na- 
tions, would represent all the members 
of the confederation internationally. A 
Council of States consisting of Kasavubu 
and the presidents of the member 
states would determine policy. 

The main difficulty that the confed- 
eration faces, according to some ob- 
servers, is the refusal of Gizenga to 
participate. His forces control Orientale 
and Kivu provinces and part of Kasai 
(or about a third of the Congo). 

In addition,:the new plan received 
an uncertain reception at the United 
Nations, The Soviets and some African 
and Asian nations have recognized the 
Gizenga regime as the “legitimate gov- 
ernment of the Congo” since the mur- 
der of deposed Premier Patrice 
Lumumba last month. 


NKRUMAH ADDRESSES ASSEMBLY 


The U.N. General Assembly, on re- 
suming its 15th session, heard another 
plan for the Congo presented by Presi- 
dent Kwame Nkrumah of the African 
country of Ghana. Nkrumah urged the 
reorganization of the U.N. Command in 
the Congo to make it “primarily Afri- 
can.” He said that the U.N. forces 
could then “reorganize” the Congolese 
army and create conditions for recon- 
vening the Congolese Parliament and 
conducting new elections. 


UPI 


Western diplomats generally wel- 
comed Nkrumah’s plan as a departure 
from his previous close identity with 
the Soviet position on the Congo. The 
Soviets are for ending the U.N.’s role 
in the Congo altogether. 

From the U.N., Nkrumah went to 
Washington, where he joined Presi- 
dent Kennedy in pledging support to 
the U.N.’s role of bringing peace to the 
Congo. Then the Ghanaian president left 
for the British Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers’ Conference in London. 


Employment Equality 


In his first major move in the area 
of civil rights, President Kennedy 
ordered a new program to insure 
equal job opportunities in work 
done for the federal government. 


The order would affect both fed- 
eral agencies and firms contracting to 
do business with the government. 

To enforce the anti-discrimination 
program, the President established a 
Committee on Equal Employment Op- 
portunity. It replaces two committees 
created by President Eisenhower for 
the same general purpose: the Com- 
mittee on Government Employment 
Policy and the Committee on Govern- 
ment Contracts. 

The new Kennedy committee will 
be headed by Vice-President Lyndon 
Johnson. Secretary of Labor Arthur 
Goldberg will act as vice-chairman and 
general supervisor of the program. 

In the words of the President, the 


UPI 


SOVIET SPOKESMAN: Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gromyko 
heads Soviet delegation as U.N. General Assembly resumes. 
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Wide World 


SCIENCE ‘“WHIZZES": College scholarships went to these top winners among 
25,000 contestants in Westinghouse Science Talent Search. Left to right, Daniel 
Kleinman, 17, of Louisville, Ky.; Joshua Wallman, 17, and Harriet Fell, 16, both 
of New York; Bill Adkins, 17, of Melbourne, Fla.; Ed Jones, 17, of Arlington, Va. 


broad powers of the new committee 
are “to insure that Americans of all 
colors and beliefs will have equal ac- 
cess to employment within the govern- 
ment and with those who do business 
with the government.” 


AN “URGENT NEED” 


The President's order establishing 
the committee declared that “discrim- 
ination because of race, creed, color, 
or national origin is contrary to the 
constitutional principles and policies of 
the United States” and that “an urgent 
need” exists to strengthen and expand 
government programs designed to pro- 
mote full equality of job opportunity. 

The new committee will therefore 
have sharper teeth to enforce its de- 
cisions than the two Eisenhower com- 
mittees it replaces. The chief new fea- 
ture is the power to punish employers 
who discriminate on grounds of race, 
creed, color, or national origin in their 
hiring policies. Any employer doing 
business with the government who re- 
fuses to comply with the equal oppor- 
tunity provision of the program can 
have his contract with the government 
cancelled, 


REPORTS REQUIRED 


An employer who persists in discrim- 
inatory hiring policies can be barred 
from future business with the federal 
government. To ensure compliance 
with the program, each employer must 
file periodic reports to the federal gov- 
ernment outlining hiring policies. 

The program will also affect any 
labor unions which practice discrimina- 
tion. Unions which exclude Negroes 
from membership and whose members 
are employed under government con- 


tracts will be “exposed” in public hear- 
ings and subjected to the committee’s 
publicity spotlight. 

The new Presidential directive also 
requires that employers doing business 
with the . federal government -must 
state in all “help wanted” ads that 
qualified applicants will be considered 
without regard to race. 

The federal government has had an 
anti-discrimination policy on employ- 
ment in government or government- 
contracted work since 1943, when 
President Roosevelt issued the first 
such order. President Eisenhower ex- 
tended the policy when he entered 
the White -House in 1953. The new 
Kennedy directives, say many observ- 
ers, go considerably beyond any pre- 
vious federal government program in 
this ‘area. 


Fishing Fight Finis 


Britain and Iceland have called 


a truce in their two-and-a-half 
year “fishing war.” 

The truce came after Britain agreed 
to recognize Iceland’s claim of control 
of the sea extending 12 miles from its 
shores. Most nations claim only a three- 
mile zone beyond their coast as part 
of their territory. 

In return, Iceland agreed to allow 
British vessels to fish within a zone 
from six to twelve miles from the Ice- 
landic shore at certain seasons during 
the next three years. Iceland also 
agreed to give Britain six-months’ no- 
tice of any further territorial water ex- 
tensions and to accept the jurisdiction 
of the International Court of Justice in 
any future dispute. 
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By tradition, a nation “owns” Inter- 
national water within three miles of its 
coast. This limit was set by a Dutchman 
in 1703 who said that a country 
shouldn’t claim any more of the sea 
than it could defend with guns firing 
from the land. Western Europe gradu- 
ally accepted this “three-mile cannon 
shot” for its sea boundaries. 

The U.S. officially accepted the 
three-mile limit in 1792, but not all 
countries have followed suit. Some na- 
tions, such as Red China and Mexico, 
have officially established a 12-mile 
limit, and a few Latin American coun- 
tries are trying to keep foreign fishing 
vessels 200 miles from their coasts, 

WHAT'S BEHIND IT: The so-called 
“fishing war” was triggered in 1958 
when Iceland announced that she was 
extending her territorial waters from 
three miles to twelve. This meant that 
all foreign vessels were off limits with- 
in 12 miles of the Icelandic shoreline. 

Britain, however, refused to recog- 
nize Iceland’s right to claim sole own- 
ership of these fertile fishing grounds. 
British fishing trawlers continued to 
“invade” the 12-mile area for rich hauls 
of cod, herring, and haddock. Iceland 
showed it meant business by sending 
coast guard patrol boats to shoo away 
the “invaders.” When the British traw]- 
ers refused to budge, the patrol boats 
fired warning shots. The British retali- 
ated by moving warships into the dis- 
puted area to keep the Icelanders 
from interfering with their fishermen. 


HARVEST FROM THE SEA 


Iceland, which depends upon fish 
and fish products for more than 90 per 
cent of her exports, began to fear that 
the large and fast fishing trawlers of 
today were beginning to “over-fish” 
the waters. If too many fish were 
caught and too few were left spawning, 
Iceland’s entire economy would be in 
grave danger. For this reason the 12- 
mile ownership zone was declared. 

NATO undertook to help solve the 
squabble’ between the two allies, with- 
out success. Even a U.N. special con- 
ference failed to agree on a “law of 
the sea” to settle territorial water limits 
for all nations. 

A U.N. Conference on the Law of 








the Sea is presently trying to establish 
a “standard” limit which will be ap- 
plied to and accepted by all nations 
of the world. 


Red China vs U.S. 


A “No Progress” sign could have 
been tacked up in an 18th century 
Warsaw palace as the U.S. and 
Communist Chinese ambassadors to 
Poland met there recently in one 
of the palace’s ornate rooms. 


The two ambassadors, sparring in 
the 103rd round of talks that have 
been dragging on and off since 1954, 
found grounds only for disagreement. 

Jacob Beam, the U.S. diplomat, sug- 
gested a swap which would send Amer- 
ican journalists into Red China and admit 
Red Chinese reporters to the U.S. Such 
an exchange, it was hoped, might help 
squelch the flaring hostility between 
the two countries. Ambassador Beam 
also appealed for the freeing of five 
Americans long held prisoner by the 
Chinese Communists. 

Wang Ping-nan, the Chinese ambas- 
sador, dismissed both the proposal and 
the appeal. He said it would be diffi- 
cult to negotiate on such matters so 
long as the U.S. continued to “occupy” 
the island of Taiwan (Formosa), 100 
miles from mainland China. Taiwan 
aided by large amounts of U.S. mili- 
tary and economic. aid, is governed by 
the anti-Communist Chinese Nationalist 
regime of Chiang Kai-shek. 

President Kennedy described the 
Red Chinese attitude as “harsh” and 
“belligerent.” He emphasized that the 
U.S. would not “surrender [its support 
of Chiang] in order to get a relaxation 
of international tension.” 

The only agreement that came out 
of the U.S.-Red China meeting Number: 
108 was to set a date for meeting 
Number 104. Ambassadors Beam and 
Wang agreed to sit down again for 
talks on April 18. These meetings are 
held in Poland because the U.S. and 
Red China do not have official diplo- 
matic relations with each other—and, 
hence, cannot work through “normal 
diplomatic channels.” 


RUSK BARS “2 CHINAS” 


Speaking on the China question at 
his press conference, U.S. Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk said that any attempt to 
oust the Nationalist Chinese delegation 
to the U.N. and replace it with a Red 
Chinese delegation would create “a 
very serious problem.” 

The Secretary of State said, how- 
ever, that he did not expect this prob- 
lem to be an international issue again 
until the 16th -U.N. General Assembly 
session scheduled for next fall. He said 
that, in the meantime, the U.S. will 
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NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 
In accordance with the previously 
announced schedule, there will be 


add 


week of March 29. This in no way 
detracts from the total number of 
issues (15) scheduled for the cur- 
rent semester. The ninth issue will be 
dated April 5. This time lapse is ob- 
served because many schools take a 


“break” 





spring or Easter during 


this period. 
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consult with our allies on this matter. 

Secretary Rusk said that he did not 
believe that a policy of recognizing two 
Chinas—both the Nationalist and Com- 
munist governments of China—could 
be a possible solution. He pointed out 
that the Chinese Communists themselves 
have refused to consider any plan that 
would provide “recognition of any sort” 
for Chiang’s government on Taiwan. The 
U.S. also has never advocated a “two 
China policy.” (For background, see Unit 
on Red China in our Nov. 16, 1960 issue) 


In Brief 


MEET ME IN SIBERIA. For two 
weeks U.S. Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union Llewellyn Thompson was cold- 
shouldered as he waited to deliver a 
message from President Kennedy to 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev. (See the 
article on Ambassador Thompson in 
the “Newsmaker” section of last week's 
issue. ) 

Khrushchev had left Moscow the 
morning after Thompson’s arrival from 
Washington—without seeing the U.S 
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Ambassador. Officially, Khrushchev was 
off on a long-planned Siberian agricul- 
tural inspection tour. Some Western 
diplomats, however, saw his action as 
a calculated affront. They theorized that 
the Soviet premier was displeased with 
President Kennedy’s “go slow” ap- 
proach to a summit conference and 
with his firm stand on other interna- 
tional issues. 

Finally, Khrushchev invited Thomp- 
son to meet him in Siberia and the two 
men had an unpublicized four-hour talk 


THOSE IN NEED. Cuba’s Guan 
tanamo City reported it had run out of 
vaccine in the midst of a polio epidemic 
that had already taken the lives of sev- 
eral children. At the U.S. Naval Base 
at Guantanamo Bay, 31 miles away, all 
available vaccine was taken to the outer 
gates and rushed in a Cuban Red 
Cross ambulance to the stricken “city. 
President Kennedy emphasized that, 
even though we had cut off diplomatic 
relations with the Cuban government 
last January, our argument was not 
with the Cuban people, 


ATLANTA AGREEMENT. Negro 
leaders in Atlanta, Ga., have agreed to 
end lunch-counter sit-in demonstra- 
tions in local stores. The Atlanta Cham- 
ber of Commerce announced that in 
return for an immediate end to Negro 
sit-ins, the stores in the city have 
agreed to end discrimination against 
Negroes next fall. Integration of the 
lunch counters would take place at 
about the same time local schools open 
in September, according to the agree- 
ment. A federal court has ordered de- 
segregation of Atlanta’s schools begin- 
ning next fall. 


SPEED MERCHANT: Air Force test pilot Major Robert White climbs from cockpit 
after flying experimental X-15 rocket plane to record speed of 2,905 mph. 
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(_-SCIENCE IN THE NEWS. ./ 


“Water-Winged” Boats | 
That Fly (Almost) 


ESIDENTS in the vicinity of 

Bellingham, Washington, are 
getting used to the sight of a strange- 
looking craft that can’t seem to make 
up its “mind” whether to be a boat 
or an airplane. 

This craft, named the Flying Fish, 
looks like a fairly ordinary 65-foot, 
60-passenger pleasure boat. Yet, it 
seems to float just above the surface 
of the water as it skims along Puget 
Sound on its regular run between 
Bellingham and Victoria, Canada. 

The “secret” of the Flying Fish is 
a set of “water wings,” called hydro- 
foils, attached to its hull. In effect, 
it’s a little like mounting an entire 
boat on a set of water skis. The Fly- 
ing Fish can skim across the waves 
at a much faster speed (more than 
40 miles an hour) than most other 
boats its size, while burning far less 
fuel. 

The Flying Fish, at present, is the 
only hydrofoil craft in regular opera- 
tion in U. S. waters. But other hydro- 
foil boats are regularly plying routes 
on Lake Maracaibo in Venezuela, on 
the lakes and seas of Europe, and on 
the Volga River in Soviet Russia. 
Marine engineers believe that these 
hydrofoil craft are the forerunners 
of the boats of the future that will 
revolutionize water travel. 

The hydrofoils do for boats what 
airfoils (wings) do for airplanes. The 
wings of a moving airplane deflect 
the air-streams rushing past the plane 
to provide “lift.” In the same way, 
the hydrofoils deflect the water rush- 
ing past a moving boat. 


LESS DRAG, MORE SPEED 
As the boat picks up speed, the 
“lift” created by the hydrofoils ac- 
tually boosts the hull out of the 
water, leaving only the hydrofoils 
themselves in the “drink.” Since there 
is only a relatively small area in con- 
tact with the water—and, hence, a 
reduced “drag” from water friction— 
a hydrofoil-equipped boat can make 
twice the speed of a conventional 

boat with the same powerplant. 
Curiously enough, the idea of hy- 


onsen 
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SKIMMING THE SURFACE: The Flying Fish streaks through Puget Sound, its 
dark hull poised several feet above waiter. Only its hydrofoils kick up a spray. 


drofoils has been with us for quite 
some time. An Italian inventor, En- 
rico Forlanini, experimented with hy- 
drofoils back at the turn of the 
century. Alexander Graham Bell, the 
inventor of the telephone, had a hy- 
drofoil boat which he coaxed to 
speeds of 70 miles an hour—back in 
1919! But interest in hydrofoils lagged 
—until recent years. 

One group that is displaying an 
eager interest in hydrofoil develop- 
ments is the U. S. Navy. Modern 
atomic-powered submarines, with 
their relatively fast underwater 
speeds, can outrun and outmaneuver 
present-day anti-submarine surface 
ships. But high-speed, hydrofoil- 
equipped ships would be more than 
a match for the undersea killer ships. 
Hydrofoil experts say that a coastal 
screen of some 200 or 300 hydrofoil 
destroyers may one day become our 
most effective defense against a 
Soviet nuclear-missile firing sub fleet. 

Hydrofoils have plenty of “peace- 
ful potentials,” too. Its principles 
can be applied to practically all 
types of boats and ships. And for the 


future, naval designers envision 
ocean-liner sized ships, equipped 
with atomic engines and enormous 
hydrofoils, making an Atlantic cross- 
ing at a speed near 100 knots (about 
115 miles an hour ). The fastest ocean 
liner at present, the S.S. United 
States, travels at about 35 knots. 


SAFE—AND STEADY 

Are the hydrofoils safe? Marine 
designers say hydrofoil boats are as 
safe as any boats. If the hydrofoils 
should be damaged, or if the sea 
becomes too rough, the hydrofoil boat 
can reduce speed and settle back 
into the water—and “pretend” that it 
is a conventional vessel. 

And the hydrofoils provide an add- 
ed dividend. Tests have shown that 
the hydrofoils eliminate about 80 
per cent of the to-and-fro, up-and- 
down, rock-and-roll feeling that 
ocean travelers know only too well. 
This means that future sea travelers 
in hydrofoil-equipped ships will have 
about 80 per cent less chance of 
developing that old nautical malady 
known as seasickness. 
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The Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland has wide open 


WORLD WEEK 


rl One 


spaces, rich mineral resources—and pressing political problems 


MASSIVE CONCRETE WALL, 

420 feet high and a third of 
a mile long, towers above the croco- 
dile-infested Zambezi River in the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land. 

This is the new Kariba Dam, a 
gigantic structure. When the dam’s 
power station is completed, it will 
produce twice as much electricity 
as the famous Grand Coulee Dam 
in the United States. Behind the 
dam, a lake is rising which will 
some day be twice as large as Rhode 
Island. 

The people of the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland (also 
called the Central African Federa- 
tion) are justifiably proud of Kariba. 
They point to it as evidence that 
their country has an almost unlim- 
ited potential for a bright future. 


Certainly the Federation does not 
lack natural advantages. A unique 
political unit within the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, it covers an 
area the size of Texas, New Mexico, 
and Arizona combined. Its wide open 
spaces and its wealth of resources 
have caused it to be described as 
“the richest empty place in the 
world.” 


TROUBLE-TORN TERRITORY 


Yet, for all that, the country’s fu- 
ture hardly seems bright today. On 
the contrary, the Federation re- 
sembles a boat trapped in powerful 
crosscurrents which are threatening 
to rip it apart (see “On the Crest of 
a Crisis,” pp. 14-16). 

Many of the Federation’s troubles 
stem from the fact that its popula- 
tion consists of two distinct. groups. 


World Week map 


FOCUS ON A FEDERATION: Pointers on the map indicate the three member- 
states of the vast, rich, and varied Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 


First, there are the European set- 
tlers, most of them British. Although 
they number only 300,000 out of a 
total population of 8,000,000, the 
Europeans own most of the Federa- 
tion’s farms, mines, and businesses, 
and control the government. 

The rest of the people are Ne- 
groes, who speak various Bantu lan- 
guages and dialects. Many now live 
and work in the Federation’s grow- 
ing cities, but others still follow their 
ancient way of life on huge reserves, 
somewhat resembling our Indian res- 
ervations (see “Kraals and Customs,” 
p. 16). 

The Federation is divided into 
three parts: Northern Rhodesia, 
Southern Rhodesia, and Nyasaland. 
Southern Rhodesia is the most ad- 
vanced economically. This Califor- 
nia-sized colony is situated on a high 
plateau covered with rolling prairie, 
or veld. Its dry, temperate climate 
has attracted the most European set- 
tlers in the Federation—about 220,- 
000. Yet, even here, there are 11 
Negroes for every white. 

Americans visiting Southern Rho- 
desia are apt to compare it to Texas. 
It is a land of huge farms and 
ranches, sprawling endlessly along 
straight, dusty roads. The European 
ranchers, with their confident, “sky’s 
the limit” attitude, are much like 
Texans. They love to swap tales of 
their pioneer grandparents. 

Their farms, however, are more 
reminiscent of Virginia. The main 
crop is tobacco, the Federation's 
leading agricultural export. Other 
major crops are corn and peanuts. 

Southern Rhodesia is rich in min- 
erals, as well. It is the world’s largest 
producer of high-grade asbestos, and 
it supplies half of all the chrome 
used in the United States. Gold is a 
major export, and Southern Rhodesia 
produces enough coal to supply the 
whole Federation. 

With plenty of coal and water 
power close at hand, industry: is 
growing rapidly in Southern Rho- 
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desia. Net manufacturing output in 
1958 was nearly six times the 1948 
figure. 

The industrial centers, and largest 
cities, of the Federation are Salisbury 
(pop. 300,000), the capital, and 
Bulawayo (pop. 165,000)—both in 
Southern Rhodesia, With their sky- 
scrapers and mushrooming suburbs, 
they resemble American cities like 
Dallas or Omaha. 

Beyond the Zambezi River is 
Northern Rhodesia—largest of the 
Federation members in area but 
smallest in population. Bigger than 
Texas, it has about 2,300,000 people, 
including 70,000 Europeans. 

Closer to the Equator, Northern 
Rhodesia has a more tropical climate 
than Southern Rhodesia. Most of the 
people are farmers, growing corn, 
cassava, and peanuts for food. But 
Northern Rhodesia’s most talked- 
about product is copper. 


COPPER BY THE CARLOAD 


Northern Rhodesia is the third 
largest copper producer in the world, 
surpassed only by the U.S. and 
Chile. Copper plays a vital role in 
the local economy. It accounts for 
about 60 per cent of the Federation’s 
export revenue. 

Copper is not the only mineral in 
Northern Rhodesia. Zinc, lead, coal, 


RHYTHMICAL RHODESIANS 


Songfests 
For Freedom 


F AFRICAN NATIONALISTS in 
the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland don’t win their demands 
pretty soon, they may become hoarse 
in the throat. They are literally sing- 
ing their way to self 

At every rally of African Na- 
tional Congress and similar groups, 
the leaders sing their opposition to 
the government. When they don't 
sing, they chant—and sometimes they 
even break into a little dance as a 
symbolic protest. 

Africans are the 
dancingest people in the The 
woman going to market will make up 
a little ditty about the items she is 
going to buy. (Incidentally, this 
helps her remember everything on 
her shopping list.) 
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AND NYASALAND 


and cobalt are also mined. Euro- 
pean miners in Northern Rhodesia 
have the highest standard of living 
of any miners in the world. 

The Negro miners, on the other 
hand, receive about one third as 
much pay for doing the same work. 
Now that the Negroes have been al- 
lowed to form labor unions, their 
wages are expected to improve. 

The third member of the Federa- 
tion “trio” is Nyasaland, sometimes 
called “the African Scotland” for its 
hard-working people, its lovely scen- 
ery, and the imprint left by Scottish 
missionaries. 

A leaf-shaped land the size of 
Louisiana, Nyasaland has the largest 
population in the Federation. Of its 
2,780,000 people, less than 10,000 are 
Europeans. Many of the Europeans 
own farms where Nyasaland’s “three 
T’s’—tobacco, tea, and tung nuts— 
are grown. 

Lacking mineral resources or in- 
dustries, Nyasaland can hardly sup- 


port its large population. More and 
more young Nyasas are moving to 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia, to 
work in mines and factories. 

Someone has remarked that if 
scenery could be exported, Nyasa- 
land would be one of the world’s 
richest countries. Its finest scenic 
“jewel” is sapphire-blue Lake Nyasa, 
lying in a bed of emerald-green for- 
est. 

Lake Nyasa is not the only tourist 
attraction in the Central African 
Federation. On the upper Zambezi 
River is mighty Victoria Falls, which 
the African tribesmen call “the 
smoke that thunders.” Victoria Falls 
is wider than Niagara and about 
twice as high. 


WILDLIFE ON THE HOOF 


Leading attractions for visitors are 
the giant game reserves of Kafue 
(larger than Massachusetts!) .and 
Wankie. They contain enough lions, 
elephants, giraffes, and zebras to 
supply a hundred Tarzan movies. 

Not all the wildlife stays meekly 
within the reserves. At Umtali, in 
Southern Rhodesia, caddies at a golf 
club demanded higher wages to 
compensate for an “occupational 
hazard.” They said a full-grown lion- 
ess had got in the habit of sunbath- 
ing on the fairway! 


Drewn for ‘World Week" by Peter Madden 


Performing daily tasks in tempo 
comes naturally to most Africans. 
For example, work gangs who build 
roads in Southern Rhodesia thrust 
their shovels into the earth in perfect 
unison. | 

An unusual example of the Afri- 
can sense of rhythm is found among 
the Lukiko tribe in eastern Africa. 
When a Lukiko messenger is given a 
letter, he attaches it to the end of a 

t reed and starts running, holding 

missive aloft. 


As he runs, he begins the chant: 
“A letter, a letter, it is burning my 
hand; a letter, a letter, it is burning 
my hand . 

When he delivers the letter to the 
relay messenger, the new runner 
takes up the same chant: “A letter, 
a letter, it is burning my hand .. .” 

It’s said that the chanting mailmen 
are the swiftest in the world. They 
have to be. Nothing would sound 
sillier than this chant on the lips of 
a slow-moving postman. 





BLS. photo 
AFRICA OR AMERICA? Salisbury, the bustling capital of Southern Rhodesia, resembles almost 
any big American city. It has skyscrapers, modern department stores—and even traffic jams. 


B.I.8. photo 
SPORTS SPECTATORS: On a Sunday afternoon in Salisbury, what could be 
more fun than to watch “Britain’s Best’’ meet the local team in soccer? 


Patterns 
of Progress 


The three member states of the Federation of Rhodesia and 


Nyasaland are in three different stages of economic development 
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oa; ™ PIX phote 
PRIDE OF A NATION: The new Kariba Dam, half in Southern Rho- 
desia, half in Northern Rhodesia, rivals any dam in the world. 


mate f Bis m9 
DRESSED FOR WORK: Northern Rhodesia is famous 
for mining and its miners’ distinctive outfits. 


Three Lions photo 
BRITAIN’S FAVORITE BEVERAGE: Only the choicest tea leaves, 
plucked by hand, are shipped from Nyasaland to England. 
P . B.S, photo 
FIGHTING FINERY: Time has stood still for this Nyasa- 
land tribesman, with his traditional spear and shield. 





VEK SINCE WORLD WAR II, 
Britain has been busy disman- 
tling its once-mammoth empire. In 
African countries like Ghana and 
Nigeria, this process has been order- 
ly—presenting few headaches to Brit- 
ish officials. 

The Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland is an exception to the 
rule. This “problem child” of the 
British Commonwealth is faced with 
a crisis threatening its very existence. 

What makes this country’s future 
particularly important to the Brit- 
ish is that the Federation is a “multi- 
racial” state. In addition to a large 
Negro population, it has a small but 
influential number of European set- 
tlers, whose ancestors built home- 
steads in the Rhodesian wilderness 
many years ago. These settlers now 
run the government and the econ- 
omy. Events in the Federation may 
set a pattern for other countries on 
the African continent. 

Only a century ago, the land 
where these events are taking place 
was an uncharted wilderness inhab- 
ited by warring Bantu tribes. The 
Scottish missionary, David Living- 
stone, discovered Lake Nyasa in 


Pee eesregecea 


1SE9, and other missionaries began 


opening schools and churches in the 
area. 

But the man who did the most to 
plant the Union Jack in Central 
Africa was Cecil John Rhodes. A 
wealthy mine owner in Britain's 
Cape Colony, at the southern tip of 
Africa, Rhodes dreamed of extend- 
ing British rule from Cape Town to 
Cairo. 

In 1888 agents sent by 
signed a treaty with Lobengula, 
chief of the powerful Matabele tribe. 
Lobengula agreed to give up all 
mineral rights in the Matabele terri- 
tory in return for a monthly salary 
of about $500, weapons and ammuni- 
tion, and a gunboat on the Zambezi 


Rhodes 


River 


UNWANTED ARRIVALS 

Lobengula never received his gun- 
boat. Instead, he got an unwelcome 
“gift” of 186 European settlers, sent 
out by Rhodes’ new British South 
Africa Company in 1890. These 
settlers staked out huge farms on the 
Matabele’s land. 

Rising in revolt, the Matabele and 
other tribes were decisively beaten 








Pictorial Parade phote 


PEACEFUL PROTEST: A group of Rhodesians demonstrating for universal suffrage. 
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On the Crest of a Crisis 


A dispute over political rights is threatening 
the eight-year-old Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


by the Europeans during the 1890's. 
For the next 30 years, Southern 
Rhodesia was governed by the Brit- 
ish South Africa Company. 

Meanwhile, Northern Rhodesia 
also fell under the Company’s sway. 
Tribes that had been raided by Arab 
slave traders appealed to Britain for 
protection. In 1891 Nyasaland be- 
came a British protectorate for the 
Same reason. 

After years of quarreling with the 
white settlers, the British South 
Africa Company surrendered control 
of the Rhodesias to the British gov- 
ernment in 1923. Southern Rhodesia 
became a self-governing colony and 
Northern Rhodesia a protectorate. 

World War II brought a heavy 
demand for Rhodesian copper and 
chrome. New European settlers 
poured into the area. But the whites 
were still outnumbered 15 to one by 
Negroes, who had no voice in the 
government. 

Among the whites, there 
growing support for a proposed fed- 
eration of Northern Rhodesia, South- 
ern Rhodesia, and Nyasaland. It was 
argued that: 

1. The Federation would benefit 
all three of its members economical- 
ly. Money earned from the sale of 
Northern Rhodesia’s copper could 
be used to develop Southern Rho- 
desia’s industry. Crowded Nyasa- 
land could send its surplus labor to 
the Rhodesias, where it was needed. 

2. As the Federation prospered, 
more and more Negroes would be 
able to get an education and thus 
prepare themselves for self-govern- 
ment. 

3. The Federation would strength- 
en British rule in Central Africa. 

4. If successful, the Federation 
would establish a pattern of cooper- 
ation between Negroes and whites 
in other multi-racial lands. 

Despite these arguments, few Ne- 
groes welcomed the Federation. 
They said that in Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, the British govern- 
ment protected them from domina- 
tion by the white minority, Federa- 


was 
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tion, they said, might place all three 
territories under the thumb of the 
white settlers in Southern Rhodesia. 

The British government decided 
that the economic advantages out- 
weighed any political disadvantages. 
The Federation was created in the 
fall of 1953. A federal Parliament, 
headed by a prime minister, was 
given control over the Federation's 
economic affairs, defense, and other 
matters. 

Nine seats in the 35-member Par- 
liament were assigned by law to Ne- 
groes or to white men representing 
them. The rest of the seats were 
to be filled by “multi-racial” elec- 
tions. However, few Negroes owned 
enough property and had enough 
education to become eligible voters. 

In the first federal election in 1953, 
the United Federal Party won a 
large majority in Parliament. It an- 
nounced a policy of racial partner- 
ship between whites and Negroes. 

As the years passed, Negro leaders 
began to question the government's 
‘partnership” policy. They com- 
plained that few Negroes had the 
right to vote, and that all top gov- 
ernment jobs were still held by 
whites. 

Foremost among the nationalist 
critics of the government were Dr. 
Hastings K. Banda of Nyasaland, 
Kenneth Kaunda of Northern Rho- 
desia, and Joshua Nkomo of South- 
ern Rhodesia. 


RIOTS AND RETALIATION 

Growing tensions in Nyasaland 
erupted into violence in February, 
1959. More than a hundred persons 
were killed in rioting. Proclaiming a 
state of national emergency, the 
Federation’s government arrested 
Dr. Banda and hundreds of his fol- 
lowers. 

The outbreaks led Britain to seek 
a compromise solution of the Fed- 
eration’s problems. Dr. Banda was 
freed from prison in April, 1960. 
Later, Nyasaland’s white settlers 
agreed to a new constitution which 
would give the Negroes a majority 
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on Nyasaland’s Legislative Council. 

As Nyasaland moved out of the 
headlines, the: Rhodesias moved in. 
New riots broke out during 1960 in 
Southern and Northern Rhodesia. 
About 20 persons were killed. 

In the midst of these disorders 
came the report of the 25-man 
Monckton Commission, named by 
the British government in 1959 to 
study the Federation’s future. 

As a compromise, the Commis- 
sion recommended that: (a) each 
member region be given the right to 
secede from the Federation; (b) 
more power be granted to the re- 
gional governments; (c) the federal 
parliament be divided evenly be- 
tween white and Negro members; 
(d) more Negroes be allowed to 
vote; (e) a bill of rights be enacted 
to safeguard the rights of minorities. 

The Commission’s report failed to 
satisfy either the Federation govern- 
ment—which opposed more repre- 
sentation for Negroes—or the African 
nationalists, who were demanding 
universal suffrage under the motto, 
“one man, one vote.” 


BRITAIN’S “MIDDLE WAY” 

However, the report did satisfy 
the British government, who used it 
as a basis for negotiations with Fed- 
eration leaders. Last winter, several 
meetings were held: 
» A conference in London on a 
new constitution for the Federation 
ended in deadlock after most of the 
African delegates walked out. One of 
the delegates was Dr. Banda, who 
said he wanted Nyasaland to secede 
from the Federation entirely. 
» In February, delegates to a Sal- 
isbury conference agreed on a new 
constitution for Southern Rhodesia. 
The new constitution would for the 
first time admit a few Negro mem- 
bers to the Legislative Assembly, but 
control of the Assembly would re- 
main in the hands of the whites. 
p> At another conference in Lon- 
don, British Colonial Secretary Iain 
MacLeod unveiled a new constitu- 
tion for Northern Rhodesia which 
would greatly increase the Negro 
representation on the territory’s Leg- 
islative Council. This proposal did 
not satisfy the African nationalists. 

But the most bitter attack on the 
British plan came from Sir Roy 
Welensky, the Federation’s prime 
minister. Sir Roy declared that the 
proposal could lead to the “total 
destruction” of the Federation. 


““I’M JUST AN ENGINE 
DRIVER,” says Sir Roy Welensky, 
prime of the Federation of 
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Photo by Richard Harringt« 


AFRICAN ART: A primitive rock painting found in Northern Rhodesia 


Life Among the Bantu Tribes 


KRAALS AND CUSTOMS 


ISITORS to the vast tribal res 

ervation in Southern Rhodesia 
might well expect to see rows of 
teepees rising above the barren 
prairies. 

Instead, they will find clusters of 
cone-shaped huts with thatched 
roofs. These are the “kraals,” or 
Bantu villages. 

The Bantu-speaking peoples of 
the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland are divided into numer- 
ous tribes. Each tribe is ruled in its 
day-to-day affairs by a chief who 
serves as combination justice of the 
peace, tax collector, and family coun- 
selor. 


RHODESIAN ROLL CALL 


In Southern Rhodesia, the most im 
portant tribes are the calm, deliber- 
ate Matabele and the lively Ma- 
shona. Several tribes in Northern 
Rhodesia are noted for their un 
usual customs. For instance, the 
Tonga men wear long sticks of ivory 
thrust sideways through their noses. 
Boys of the Makishi tribe perform 
graceful dances on high stilts. And 
the Ila women must have pioneered 
the “beehive” hairdo. They wear 
their hair in tapering cones two feet 
high. 

In Nyasaland, the leading tribes 
are the Angoni and Yao. There the 


tribal chiefs have organized their 
own trade union! 

Though their customs diffe: 
of the Bantu tribes have several 
things in common. They love danc- 
ing, which is both a recreation and a 
religious ceremony. Many of them 
are skillful artists. 

Another thing common to the 
Bantus is a low standard of living. 
Bantu homes are one-room huts 
blackened by the smoke of wood 
fires. The typical Bantu diet consists 
of cassava, peanuts, and “mealie” 
{ground corn). 

Although the Bantus raise many 
cattle, they seldom kill the animals 
for their meat. Instead, they use 
them for currency, just as we 
dollar bills. 

Cattle are as good as cash in pay 
ing the traditional lobola or “bride 
price.” The lobola is a sum which a 
man pays his prospective parents- 
in-law in return for their daughter’s 
hand 

Three years ago, a Salisbury news 
paper published a letter from a 
tribesman who complained about 
the high cost of marriage. Some par- 
ents, said the writer, were asking a 
lobola of 100 pounds. 

To make matters worse, the write: 
added, the girl who brings such an 
extravagant price usually “cannot 
even make a decent cup of tea.” 


most 


use 
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As Northern Rhodesia is still a 
protectorate, Sir Roy could not stop 
the British from putting the new 
constitution into effect. But on 
March 2, he threatened to resign and 
to “seek a mandate” from Rhodesian 
voters to oppose the new constitu- 
tion. 

Later this month, Sir Roy got a 
chance to express his views to British 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan in 
person. He traveled to London for 
the conference of prime ministers of 
the British Commonwealth. 

Sir Roy has denounced all threats 
of secession by Negro leaders in 
Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia. 
He has defended his party’s gradual 
approach toward voting rights for 
Negroes. “Give us the time,” he once 
said, “and we will build a moderate 
society. But don’t push us.” On an- 
other occasion, Sir Roy said, “I am 
determined to stop the tide of 
African nationalism if it lies in my 
power.” 

The nationalist leaders are press- 
ing for universal suffrage, which 
would give the Negroes huge major- 
ities throughout the Federation. If 
they cannot get that, they have 
threatened to secede from the Fed 
eration in the next few months. 

Caught in the cross-fire between 
the European settlers and the Afri- 
can nationalists, Britain is still seek- 
ing a compromise solution which 
would save the Federation. In the 
words of Prime Minister Macmillan, 
it wants the Federation to achieve 
“a way of life in which all races 
may share in friendship.” 





Words in the News 


federation (p. 10)—A state in which 
political power is divided between a 


central government and the govern- 
ments of regional units contained with- 
in the state. 

protectorate (p. 14)—A_ country 
which allows a more powerful country 
to protect it and help manage its af- 
fairs. 


Say It Right! 


Nyasaland (p. 10)—nih-YAS-suh 
land. 
Zambezi (p. 10)—zam-BEE-zee. 
Kariba (p. 10)—kah-REE-bah, 
Bulawayo (p. 11)—boo-luh-WIGH 
oh. 
Matabele (p. 14)—mah-tuh-BEE-lee 
Kaunda (p. 15)—kah-OON-dah. 
Nkomo (p. 15)—n’KOH-moh. 
kraal (p. 16)—KRAHL. 





Boy Scouts of America photo 


T= TWO MEN faced each other 

at a distance of 20 paces. One 
wore a tin star on his checkered 
shirt, the other a malicious grin. 
They were alone on the deserted 
main street of Sagebrush Mesa. On- 
ly the occasional neighing of a horse 
broke the deathly silence. 

Suddenly both men reached for 
their six-shooters and fired. One 
crumpled to the ground. The other, 
his tin star gleaming in the sunlight, 
walked over and looked down at 
the body of his adversary. He didn’t 
smile. He just looked sad. 

“Cut!” shouted the director. The 
whirring of the movie camera halt- 
ed. “Okay, that’s it for today.” 
Another scene had been put on film 
for a new cowboy epic, Trouble at 
Sagebrush Mesa. 

Each week Hollywood produces 
scores of Westerns for television and 
the movies. But Trouble at Sage- 
brush Mesa is in a class by itself. 
[t was written, acted, and produced 
by teen-agers—members of Post 25 
of the Boy Scouts of America. 

How did these teen moviemakers 
“crash” Hollywood? The answer is— 
“Exploring,” a new type of Scouting 
program open to all Explorer Scouts 
(ages 14-17). Under this program, 
Explorer Scouts are encouraged to 
investigate any career in which they 
are interested—and to do it with the 
help of leading professionals in the 
field. 

J. Harold Browne, national direc- 
tor of the Scouts’ Exploring Service, 
told World Week, “Hundreds of in- 
dustries, as well as church and civic 
groups, are cooperating to make this 
program possible.” For example, the 
Walt Disney Studio in Burbank, Cal- 
ifornia, sponsored the young movie- 
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AT WORK 


Their Future 


Scouting has a new look—expressly 


tailored for today’s career-conscious teens 


makers described above. The Studio 
supplied both equipment and expert 
consultants. But the boys handled 
all the production chores themselves, 
from makeup to film cutting. Trouble 
at Sagebrush Mesa, completed last 
month, will soon be shown at Boy 
Scout posts across the country. 


SUPERMARKETS OR SCIENCE 


Today nearly 300,000 teen-agers in 
21,000 posts are enrolled in the Ex- 
ploring program. They are free to 
specialize in any career they choose. 
One post in Houston, Texas, is get- 
ting on-the-job training in a local 
petroleum company. Another post 
in Santa Ana, California, is working 
weekends in a county sheriff's office. 
A third is learning how to operate a 
supermarket. Others are working 
with top scientists in telephone com- 
pany laboratories, in electronic re- 
search labs, and in chemistry labs 
from coast to coast. 

The success of the program, say 


Scout officials, is no accident. It 
was hand-tailored to meet the needs 
of today’s teens. Three years before 
the program was launched—on Jan- 
uary 1, 1959—national Scout head- 
quarters sent investigators to every 
section of the country. They spent 
months interviewing high school 
boys, asking them to talk about their 
problems, their concerns, their hopes. 
Fully 83 per cent of those inter- 
viewed said they needed advice and 
guidance in deciding on a career. 

Today “Exploring” has given U. S. 
Scouting a new look—without de- 
stroying the old one. Scouts still 
learn how to build fires and tie knots. 
They still go camping, hold jam- 
borees, and help old ladies to cross 
the street. But now they also do 
much more. 

As one Scout official put it, “Pre- 
paredness has always been our mot- 
to. Now it has added meaning: Pre- 
paring today for an exciting career 
tomorrow.” 


Photo courtesy ‘‘Petroleum Today"’ 


LISTENING AND LEARNING: Scouts of Post 655 in Houston, Texas, get the inside 
story on how a modern petroleum refinery works—from an expert in the field. 
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A Workbook Page for the Unit on the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


1. MAP WORK 


In the blank space after the name of each country or 


ocean, write the number representing it on the map. 
1. Somalia 
2. Malagasy Republic 
3. Atlantic Ocean 
, Ape 
5. Southern Rhodesia 
}. United Arab Republic 
. Republic of the Congo 
. Indian Ocean —— 
. Northern Rhodesia 


10. Nigeria _____ 


ll. WHAT DID YOU READ? 

Fill in the information: 

1. The Central African Federation consists of North- 
ern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, and — >_>” 


2. True or false? All three parts of the Federation are 


completely self-governing 


3. Which part of the Federation has attracted the 
largest number of European settlers? ——-_»__ 


4. The Kariba Dam straddles the _.-.__~>__ 


River, separating Northern Rhodesia and Southern 
Rhodesia. 
5. The Federation’s leading farm crop is 


6. What mineral is found in large quantities in North- 
ern Rhodesia? —_ 
7. What is veld? 
8. Which part of the 


Federation has the most 


people? ____. shgiariatinaleageieaiigd 





9. A major scenic attraction in the Federation 1s 
i _—. Falls, larger than Niagara 
10. The Federation’s prime minister is ____ hii 
11. Britain's famous “empire builder,” who made 
Southern Rhodesia a British possession, was —___. 
12. True or false? The Monckton Commission said 
that Africans should be given greater representation in 
the Federation’s Parliament pee): et DeMied  3oe 
13. Does the Federation’s government approve, or 
disapprove, of the constitution for Northern Rhodesia 
drafted recently in London? ———_____ sniaiiiiien 
14. Which of the three parts of the Federation is not 
Bea es " 


15. The African physician who leads the nationalist 


movement in Nyasaland is Peabo SSE sale 


iil. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


1. Discuss the arguments advanced in support of a 
Central African Federation before it was established in 


1953. 


2. Describe the recommendations made by the 


Monckton Commission last fall, — 





{f it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored 
quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 4 points for each 
item in Questions I and II. Total, 100 points. 
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GROUP of natural science students 

at Harvard University once decid- 

ed to pull off the “perfect prank.” First, 

they created a biological “freak” by 

combining the parts of several speci- 

mens. Then they marched into the 

professor's office to have the mysterious 
specimen identified. 

Professor Louis Agassiz (pronounced 
AG-uh-see) examined the object. With 
mock gravity, he announced, “Well, 
gentlemen, this is a rare specimen 
called the humbug.” 

Louis Agassiz’s sense of humor was 
a quality which endeared him to his 
students. Indeed, many of his associates 
believed that his personal charm was 
exceeded only by his reputation as a 
first-rate scientist. 


ONE NAME FROM THREE 


An American “by adoption,” he was 
born in Motier-en-Vuly in the French- 
speaking section of Switzerland, the 
son of a Protestant clergyman. At his 
birth in 1807, his parents went to the 
trouble of naming him Jean Louis Ro- 
dolphe, but later decided that just plain 
“Louis” was quite sufficient. 

During his first 10 years, Louis was 
schooled at home by his father. But in 
every spare moment, the boy would 
head for the field and streams to study 
the animals and fish. Even as a youth, 
he astonished the local] fishermen with 
his knowledge of fish and their habits. 

At 10, Louis was sent to a school 
in Bienne. Then, when he was only 15, 
he entered the College of Lausanne. 
This was followed by study at the uni- 
versities of Zurich, Heidelberg, Munich. 

In Munich, a professor turned over 
his entire collection of Brazilian fish 
specimens to student Agassiz. These 
Agassiz meticulously sorted and classi- 


The Hall of Fame for Great Americans 


Our Nation’s 
Immortals 


LOUIS AGASSIZ 


fied. His work, published as The Fishes 
of Brazil, created a minor sensation in 
European scientific circles. Agassiz 
found himself hailed as an outstanding 
scientist—at the age of 21! 

In 1832 he was appointed professor 
of natural history at Neuchatel Acade- 
my, not far from the place of his birth. 
The following year Agassiz married 
Cecile Braun, sister of a former school- 
mate. Cecile was a highly talented ar- 
tist. She illustrated many of her hus- 
band’s books on zoological studies. (In 





“Scientific investigations should be 
inspired by a purpose as animating 
to the general sympathy as was the 
religious zeal which built the Cathe- 
dral of Cologne and the Basilica of 
St. Peter.”’—Louvis Agassiz, 1807-1873 

Elected to the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans in 1915 by 65 
votes. Tablet unveiled in 1921. 











time, these were to number over 200 
volumes!) To Louis and Cecile were 
born three children. 

As if his teaching and writing were 
not enough to keep him busy, the ener- 
getic Agassiz spent all the time he had 
left over studying—glaciers. He was the 
first to expound a theory, then consid- 
ered “revolutionary,” that glaciers were 
“rivers of ice” which moved ever so 
slowly down a mountainside. 

By now Agassiz’s scientific standing 
was unquestioned. But he was hopeless- 
ly inept with financial matters. Fortun- 
ately, some wealthy patron of ‘the sci- 
ences always came along in the nick of 
time to provide funds for Agassiz to 
continue his work. It was a gift from 
the King of Prussia that enabled Agas- 


YOU Can Win a Cash Prize in World Week's 


“Hall of Fame Contest.” For details see page 23. 


siz to undertake a lecture tour of Ameri- 
ca. He arrived in the “new world” in 
1845. 

What started as a temporary visit 
turned into a permanent stay. While in 
America, Agassiz learned that his wife 
had died. One by one, his children 
came to this country to join their father. 
In 1850 Agassiz remarried—to Eliza- 
beth Cabot Cary (who was later to be 
a founder and first president of Rad- 
cliffe College in Cambridge, Mass.). 
And in 1861 Louis Agassiz became an 
American citizen. 

In the America of those days, scien- 
tists in general and naturalists in par- 
ticular were held in low esteem. Agas- 
siz, perhaps more than any other man, 
helped change this attitude. Invited to 
become a professor at Harvard, he 
made his course extremely popular. 
Some said the Harvard student body 
was becoming “lop-sided” with natural 
science majors. 


MUSEUM “MAKER” 


Agassiz also went on numerous expe- 
ditions to parts of North and South 
America, and invariably returned with 
barrels and barrels of specimens for his 
favorite project—a museum of com- 
parative zoology at Harvard. It was 
said that Agassiz literally charmed uni- 
versity officials, state legislators, and 
the public into providing financial sup- 
port for the ptoject. Founded in 1860, 
Agassiz’s museum was a forerunner of 
similar museums later established 
throughout America. 

Louis Agassiz died in 1873. But he 
had inspired hundreds of his students 
to press-on the search for scientific 
truths. For this, Louis Agassiz is re- 
membered as “the Pied Piper of sci- 
ence.” 





Did you see these razzle-dazzle Dover (Ohio) Basketeers on TV four weeks ago? 
Here’s how the small-fry Harlem Globe Trotters line up (left to right): Steve 
Trustdorf (7th grade), Ernie Cato (8th grade), Rik Haines (7th grade), Dow 
Maurer (8th grade), Todd Ramsey (6th grade), and Kirby Terakedis (7th grade). 


Little Miracles 


HEN the U. S. Olympic basketball 
team dribbled into town for an ex- 
hibition game last summer, I grabbed 
my beanie and fast-broke to the arena. 
For $4.80 I could see Oscar Robertson, 
Jerry Lucas, Terry Dischinger, and Walt 
Bellamy playing on the same team! 

I came, I saw, and I sobbed (for my 
$4.80). Except in a few spots, the Olym- 
pic team looked awful. I was thinking 
about asking for my money back—until 
I saw the half-time show. A team of 
young boys, called the Dover Basketeers, 
made me flip. Composed of sixth, sev 
enth, and eighth graders, ranging in 
age from 11 to 14, the Basketeers put 
on an exhibition of fancy ball handling, 
dribbling, and shooting that laid the 
huge crowd in the aisles. 

To the tune of “Rock Around the 
Clock,” the pint-sized wizards dribbled 
the ball at top speed between their legs, 
around their backs, and under and 
around each leg from a kneeling posi- 
tion, They passed from all sorts of 
crazy positions, did all kinds of won 
drous tricks, and wound up with the 
Bob Cousy special—a fast dribble and 
an around-the-back switch and lay-up! 

It was positively dazzling. It was like 
watching a sawed-off edition of the 
famous Harlem Globe Trotters. I was 
so knocked out that I chased the team 
right into the locker room. 

“Your coach,” I gasped, “where's 
your coach?” A lean fellow with a com- 
pletely shaven head, looking amazingly 
like Yul Brynner, came over. “I’m 
George Elford,” he said politely, “can 
I help you?” 


I explained who I was, “How do you 
do it?” I said. “How long have you had 
these kids, and how can you teach them 
such fabulous tricks?” 

“I’ve had the Basketeers for six years, 
he told me. “I pick them from the sixth 
to eighth grades. I teach them for three 
months, then work them in with my 
veterans for two weeks.” 

“Can you do all that stuff?” I asked 
unbelievingly. 

Mr. Elford smiled. “No, I can’t do 
it at all, but I can teach it!” 

The Dover Basketeers aren’t really a 
team. They don’t play games. They just 
put on exhibitions, All they ask is trav- 
eling expenses, food, and lodging. And 
wherever they go, they knock the fans 
for a loop. 

Since February 26, life has been just 
a bowl of train schedules for the Bas- 
keteers. On that day they appeared dur- 
ing the half of the nationally televised 
Detroit-Boston game, and they made 
a bigger hit than Ben-Hur! 

(A picture story on the Dover Bas 
keteers will appear next July in Summer- 
Time, Scholastic Magazines’ summer 
special. ) 


Diamond Dust 


> Big league baseball—it’s wonderful! 
Where else can a fellow who'd ordi- 
narily be a $75-a-week clerk or cotton 
picker make 60 or 70,000 dollars for 
five and a half months’ “work”? Even 
then, they keep sobbing for more. 

Take Willie Mays and Mickey Man- 
tle, for instance. Both of them briefly 
held out for more loot this year. And 


for what? Mickey made about $67,000 
last year for hitting .276 with 40 homers 
and 94 runs batted in. Willie got $85,- 
000 for batting .319 with 29 homers 
and 108 rbi’s. Both said the same thing, 
“I think I had a pretty good year and 
deserve a raise.” 

Pretty good year, my foot! Not for 
67- and 85,000-dollar players. If I hit 
only .276 or .319 on my typewriter, I'd 
probably have my salary cut or be 
traded to a comic book. 


> It’s always sad to see an athlete who 
has been one of the best hang on until 
his presence becomes embarrassing. 
That's why I cannot understand Stan 
Musial. Here’s the third greatest ball 
player of the past 20 years (Joe DiMag- 
gio and Ted Williams must rate Nos. 
1 and 2), who refuses to recognize that 
he’s way over the hill. 

Stan hit .255 and .275 the last two 
years. He’s 40 years old, and he still 
talks about playing 100 games and hit- 
ting .300. He’s not worth anywhere 
near what the Cardinals are paying him 
(estimated at $100,000). Yet, he re- 
fuses to quit. 

How different it was with DiMaggio 
and Williams! They had too much 
pride to continue after reading the 
handwriting on the dugout wall. They 
knew they couldn’t produce $100,000 
worth of base hits, So they hung up 
their spikes. 

The name “Musial” gleams brightly 
in the record books. If he quits now, 
the fans will remember him as he would 
wish—and deserves—to be remembered. 
If he continues to hang around as just 
another has-been, a lot of his shine will 
be rubbed off. 


> Quick now: Of all the sluggers who 
hit 300 or more homers in their careers, 
who did it the fastest? Nope, not the 
Babe or Gehrig or Foxx or Ott, It was 
Ralph Kiner, the Pirate slugger of the 
early 1950's. It took Ralph eight seasons 
to do it. Which is Kiner quick. 

Guess who’s No. 2 on the list? Eddie 
Mathews, the Braves’ clouter! It took 
him nine years. Ernie Banks will also 
reach the 300 mark in his ninth season 
(next year). And that includes his first 
season with the Cubs, in which he 
played only 10 games. 

Mickey Mantle slugged his 300th 
homer last year—his 10th with the 
Yankees, And Willie Mays will also hit 
the mark in his 10th season (1961). 

—HeErmMan L. Mastn, Sports Editor 
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Since there will be no magazine is- 
sued next week, we'll cover two weeks 
of TV here and look at top programs: 


> Thursday, Mar. 28—Returning to 
ABC is Silents, Please, a collection of 
old silent movies. The first is a pirate 
epic called “The Black Pirate.” 


> Saturday, Mar. 25—The Timex All- 
Star Circus on NBC will feature an 
English circus, The Bertram Mills Cir- 
cus. 
> Sunday, Mar. 26 
—The NBC Opera 
Theatre has sched- 
uled Moussorgsky’s 
opera, “Boris Godu- 
nov,” with Giorgio 


Tozzi in the title 


role. 

CBS’ The Twen- 
tieth Century is 
doing a program 
called “As Others 
See Us.” 

Omnibus this Sunday on NBC will 
present “The Hundred Year's’ War Be- 
tween the Sexes,” a semi-serious look 
‘at how the relationship between men 
and women has changed since 1861. 

Hallmark Hall of Fame on NBC Sun- 
day will do “Barabbas,” a Biblical story 
telling of the trial of Jesus Christ before 
Pontius Pilate. 

Finally, the Sunday schedule will re- 
flect the soon-to-open baseball season, 
with CBS’ Sunday Sports Spectacular 
presenting “Baseball Field General.” 


> Tuesday, Mar. 28—ABC’s Close-Up! 
is offering “Adventures on the New 
Frontier,” examining the first two 
months of the Kennedy Administration, 


> Friday, Mar. 831— NBC’s Bell Tele- 
phone Hour will salute the coming of 
spring musically with “The Signs of 
Spring.” 


> Saturday, April 1—NBC’s Our Ameri- 
can Heritage series is “Not in Vain,” 
the story behind the Gettysburg Ad- 


dress. 


> Sunday, April 2—A special on NBC is 
Marineland Circus, much of which will 
be photographed under water. 

CBS’ Sunday Sports Spectacular will 
cover the National AAU Swimming and 
Diving Championships, and NBC will 
have a special heralding the opening of 


the baseball season. 


Giorgio Tozzi 


—Dicx KLeINer 


A man with Alopecia Universalis* 
doesn’t need this deodorant 


He could use a woman's roll-on with impunity. Mennen Spray was 
made for the man who wants a deodorant he knows will get through 
to the skin . . . where perspiration starts. 

Mennen Spray Deodorant does just that. It gets through to the 
skin. And it works. All day. More men use Mennen Spray than any 
other deodorant. Have you tried it yet? 64¢ and $1.00 plus tax 


*Complete lack of body hair, including that of the scalp, legs, armpits, face, etc. 

















DOING IT THE HARD WAY } y ha . 
(GETTING RID OF DANDRUFF, THAT WZ : A, : 
| Ole 


A 


easier 3-minute way for men: FITCH 
Men, get rid of embarrassing dandruff easy as 1-2-3 with FITCH! In just 
3 minutes (one rubbing, one lathering, one rinsing), every trace of 

© dandruff, grime, gummy old hair tonic goes 


down the drain! Your hair looks handsomer, 
healthier. Your scalp feels so refreshed. Use 
Dandruff Remover 


+@ FITCH SHAMPOO every 
pmo pie: or ig pting week for positive dandruff control. Keep your 


SHAMPOO. iais ana scalp really clean, dandruff-free! 











The Game of Golf 


By Tommy Clark, 3316 Moulton Lane, Louisville, Ky. 
*Starred words refer to golfing 
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Students are invited to 
—_ inal crossword 


[ayy vs es fo eam reg 
Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 






































each puzzle published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 
include purzle design, 
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Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
Answers to this puzzle 
in next issue. 







































































. Strokes over par. 

. Golf club used in playing ball from 
the tee. 

. Ancient. 

. Milligram (abbr.). 

. Means and no. 

. State where the Mardi Gras is held 
(abbr. ). 

. Old word for jail. 

. Adverb meaning to that degree or 
amount. 

. Edge of mouth. 

. One who plays golf. 

. Length of life 

. “Give me liberty —— 
death,” said Patrick Henry 

. Attorney (abbr.). 
“The boy stood 
deck.” 


give me 


_ the burning 


—_____.... Hunter, movie actor 
. Arsenic (chemical abbr.). 
. Parent Teachers Association (abbr.). 
. Relates. 
. Moves around in another direction 
. To object or take exception 
. Golf clubs. ° 
. River in Scotland. 
. Gram (abbr.). 
2. Add to little by little. 
. Away from down. 
. Every golf course has its sand aia 
. Say this when you mean yes in Spain 
. Make an attempt. 
. Ate in a certain manner for a certain 
reason. 
. Number of strokes required for a hole 
or round played perfectly 
. Toward. 
. Beheld. 
. Your doctor probably has these ini- 
tials on his auto license plates 
. Young bear. 
. Prairie state (abbr.). 
og een 
: Played about. 
. Kind of golf club. 


. Slip of paper used in voting 
2. Get you gone! 
3. Sick. 

. Short for Edward, 


Registered Nurse (abbr.). 
Electrically charged particle 

The Green Mountain State (abbr. ) 
Feel indignant displeasure. 

British colony south of Sicily. 


2. Strikes golf ball so it rises well. 


Golfing gets you out in the ______. 
Portuguese Indian territory. 


. Writer of popular science books 


Willie — 


8. Long time back. 


Arnold ______, golf champ 


. Act of striking a golf ball. 


In starting play at a hole, golfers have 
ican 


28. Color of the daytime sky. 
30. Uncontaminated. 
31. __._ «Baxter, movie actress 


Touchdown (abbr.). 


33. Opposite of junior (abbr.). 


Seventh tone of musical scale. 


35. Steamship (abbr.). 


Golf club. 
A golf course. 


. Estimated value. 
3. Score of one stroke less than par on 


a hole. 
A professional golfer is called a 


}. Contraction for it is. 
. Said to be mightier than the sword. 


. Sneed, golf champ 


53. Me etal case inside hole on golf course. 
. An aeriform fluid. 
. Centimeter (abbr.). 
oT 


or rot to , said 


' Shakepeare’s Hamlet. 
30. Sound made when laughing. 
. Hush! 


Following the 


“ii 'i"Tops, don’t miss. i“ '“ Good. 
i Fair. Save your money. 


MMMCIMARRON (MGM. Produced 
by Edmund Grainger. Directed by 
Anthony Mann.) 


This is the second appearance of 
Edna Ferber’s popular novel in movies, 
and while the plot is more bookish than 
cinematic, the film has its exciting mo- 
ments. Idealistic, restless Yancey Cravet 
(Glenn Ford) takes his bride (Maria 
Schell) from Kansas to the Oklahoma 
Territory. They have adventures on the 
way when they meet up with the Chero- 
kee Kid (Russ Tamblyn) and his toughs, 
but none that compare with the excite- 
ment they find in Oklahoma, where 
hundreds of settlers are waiting for the 
free-land race. The big rush starts at 
noon on April 22, 1889, and the scenes 
of these pioneers riding and running to 
stake their claims are magnificently 
photographed. When Yancey is tricked 
by a former girl friend (Anne Baxter) 
out of a choice piece of land, and 
when the newspaper editor is killed in 
the wild rush for land, Yancey decides 
to publish the paper himself. Sabra, 
his wife, doesn’t always warm up to 
Yancey’s schemes. She loves her hus- 
band, but refuses to go with him to the 
next land rush when the Cherokee 
Strip is opened. The story from then on 
is Sabra’s, and tells of her success in 
running her husband’s newspaper. With 
a large and good cast that also includes 
Arthur O’Connell, Mercedes McCam- 
bridge, Harry Morgan, and David Opa- 
toshu, Cimarron wanders episodically 
through twenty-five years of history. 
But it does succeed in capturing the 
excitement Of the growth of a new 
country. —Pumir T. Hartunc 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M) Docu 
mentary—(Y¥); Animated Cartoon—(A) ; Western— (Ww) 


Pee ca, Hundred and One Dalmatians 
(A); Three Worlds of Gulliver (D); Sun- 
pad srs (D); Alamo (D). 


“1“\“Hand in Hand (D); General Della 
Rovere (D); Pepe (C); Flaming Star 
(W); Exodus (D); Magnificent Seven 
(D); Wackiest Ship in the Army (C), 
“Gorgo (D); Cinderfella (C); Wizard 
of Baghdad (C); Seven Ways from Sun- 
down (W). 

“Key Witness (D); All the Fine Young 
Cannibals (D). 
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There’s Fun for All 
(And Cash Prizes, Too) 
in 
WORLD WEEK’S 


“Hall of Fame Contest” 


OW well do you know Ameri- 

can history? Would you like 
to match your knowledge with 
that of other teen-agers across 
the nation? 

Now’s the time to put on your 
thinking caps and join in the 
competition. There are cash 
prizes for winners—and fun for 
all. 

Just send us a letter (of not 
more than 200 words) stating 
who YOU think should be in the 
Hall of Fame for Great Ameri- 
cans. Tell us—in your own words 
—the reasons for your choice. 
And be sure to include not only 
your name and home address, 
but also the name of your school. 

The best letters will be pub- 
lished in Say What You Please, 
our Letters to the Editor column, 
If your letter is chosen, World 
Week will send you a $5 cash 
award. 

You can pick any Great Ameri- 
can—man or woman, native-born 
or naturalized. There are only 
two qualifications. Your candi- 
date must have been dead for 
25 years or more. And he must 
not be one of the Great Ameri- 
cans already in the Hall of Fame. 
(See list in any standard alma- 
nac. ) 

The contest is open to all stu- 
dents in Grades 7 through 12 in’ 
any public, private or parochial 
school in the United States and 
its possessions. 

Address all letters to: Editor, 
World Week, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 














iN . Say What 
2 Fin / You Please! 


.+» and that’s what we mean! This letters 
column, a regular feature, is open to 
opinion on any subject and criticism of 
any kind, brickbats or orchids. We want 
to know what’s on your mind. Other 
readers do, too. Address “Say What You 
Please,” World Week, 33 W. 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


WINNING LETTER 
A Vote for Johns Hopkins 
Dear Editor: 

I believe that Johns Hopkins (1802- 
1887) should be in the Hall of Fame 
for Great Americans. A merchant and 
philanthropist who donated $7,000,000 
to further the fields of medicine and 
education, Hopkins truly deserves this 
honor, 

Born on a Maryland plantation, Hop- 
kins became a fabulously successful 
businessman (a wholesale grocer) in 
Baltimore. He helped to organize the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

Shortly before his death, Hopkins 
resolved to leave the bulk of his for- 
tune “for the good of humanity.” His 
gift established Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity in Baltimore in 1876. Since then, 
this university has been a hub of edu- 
cation, particularly in medical studies. 

His generosity also helped to estab- 
lish the Johns Hopkins Hospital in Balti- 
more—regarded today as one of the 
world’s foremost medical centers. 

It is for these reasons that I believe 
Johns Hopkins should be among our 
nation’s immortals in the Hall of Fame. 

Nanine Murray 


Eastern High School 


Baltimore, Md. 
Editor's Note: A five-dollar check 
has gone out to the writer of this win- 
ning letter. 


“It's Up to Us” 


Dear Editor: 

In reference to your article, “You 
and Our National Goals” (Jan. 25 is- 
sue), I think that America is losing its 
national purpose. Too many Americans 
care only about themselves. Too many 
take our freedoms for granted, 

I agree with those who say that we 
must rededicate ourselves to the princi- 
ples set down in our Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Constitution. 

It is up to each one of us to make 
our nation just a little bit stronger. We 
must not stand by—and watch our na- 
tion crumble while we are blithely 
pampering ourselves. 

Darlene Orr 
Canoga Park, Calif. 





What TENDER-TENE 
did for Fabian... 
it can do for you i 


Most teenagers’ skin breaks 

out from time to time. When in Hollywood, 
Fabian tried a famous dermatologist’s pre- 
scription — and it worked. Now Tender-Tene, 
the same prescription, can help you get back 
into the fun. Try_it! 


As soon as you apply anti- 

septic Tender-Tene the spread 

of pimples is checked. Grease- 8 

less, toned to blend in with the skin, Tender- 
Tene does not show. Yet it masks blemishes so 
you look better immediately. Girls can use it 


Tender-Tene, a special for- 
mula for tender, teenage skin, 
soaks deep into the pores to 
soften and loosen blackheads. 
It dries the excess oil that i 
contributes to pimples. It relieves itching, 
soothes and heals. Go places with Tender-Tene 
today. 
lotion for 
an _—s teenage 
pimples 
and acne 


TENE 


79c and $1.49 at drug and beauty counters 








NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 

Because many schools will be 
closed for spring vacation next 
week, there will be no issue of 
this magazine dated March 29. 
The next issue will be dated 
April 5. 














It's great to 


The road ahead leads to new fun and 
adventure when you're on a distinc 
tively styled Cushman Scooter. Pre 
cision engineered for dynami 

performance and ruggedly built for 





cole roadability. dependable 
Sushman Husky 4-cycle engine de 
livers - to 100 miles per gallon for 
unequalled economy. 
FREE ZEBCO SPINNING 
For A Limited Ti O 
4°20) te Top quality 6-foot ales 
hm 4 Sool complete with 
— with purchase of 
A ALUE h p 
SEE ‘YOUR DEALER! 
a 7, CUSHMAN MOTORS 
ry 931 No. 21st, Lincoln, Nebraska 
A subsidiary of Outboard Marine Corporation 
TERRIFIC faeann 
BAR wd Ain! 
Israel—Iceland— Vatican Assortment—plus exo triangle 
set—Also fabulous British Colonial Accun n-—Plus 
largo stamp book—Ali four offers free Send ‘le t over 
postage, approvals included. 
EMPIRE STAMP CORP., Dept. 88. Toronto, Canada 





Distinct coicnie STAMPS 
ISTINCE cotoniat 
All different from Britain's far flung colonial 
empire. Catalog value $2.50 ve 
zine. Approvals. Send l0¢ r “heed ng "a 


Now! LINCOLN STAMP CO., St. Catharines 412 Ontario 








| to commemorate these battles: 
| (to be issued April 6, 1962) 


| Grant is 


FOREIGN COIN *n:..°LIST | 


BARGAINS: Indian Head Cent 1l0¢; Wo 
Nickel 10¢; Chinese Dollar, 53¢. Appr n= = 
included with every or 


for 4¢ 


ostage 


der. 
TATHAM COIN COMPANY, Springfield 92, udienshanette | 





| 
| 


FREE FOREIGN COIN. 


with Price Lists and Approvals : 
Indian Head Cent—15¢; 2 different “ 
Spruceland D, 115 State St., Springfield 3, Mass. 


25¢ | 
4 | night, April 








Fort Sumter is pictured on the first 
of a series of five U. S, stamps marking 
the Civil War Centennial. The Fort 
Sumter stamp will be issued on April 
12 at Charleston, S. C., where the fort 
is located. Pictured on the stamp is a 
soldier firing a seacoast gun of the 
1800's. In the upper left and lower 
right corners are sprays of palmetto 
leaves, symbolizing South Carolina—the 
“Palmetto State.” 

(Watch for “Spotlight on America 
story on the Fort Sumter battle in next 
week’s Junior Scholastic.) 

Each of the Civil War stamps will be 
dedicated to an important battle of the 
war. Fort Sumter was the scene of the 
first battle. On April 12, 1861, Con 
federate troops began bombarding Fort 
Sumter. Federal troops in the fort sur 
rendered on April 13. (President Lin- 
coln at once called for volunteers to 
join the Union army and fight the Con- 
federates. ) 

The other four stamps in the Civil 
War Centennial series will be designed 
Shiloh 
Gettysburg 
(to be issued July 1, 1963); The Wil- 
derness (May 5, 1964); and Appomattox 
(April 9, 1965). The stamps were 
planned by the Civil War Centennial 
Commission, headed by Major General 
S. Grant III, Major General 

the grandson of Ulysses S. 
Grant, who commanded the Union 
forces in the Civil War and later be 
the 18th President of the United 


Uly sses 


Came 
states 

Here’s the way to get First-day Cov- 
ers of the Fort Sumter stamp. Enclose 
1 self-addressed envelope in an outer 
envelope. Mark the outer envelope 
“First-day Covers Fort Sumter Stamp,” 
and address it to the Postmaster, 
Charleston, $. C. Pencil the number of 
stamps you want on the upper right- 
hand corner of the inner envelope. Be 
sure to enclose a money order to cover 
the cost of the stamps. 

Requests for Fort Sumter First-day 
covers must be postmarked before mid- 
7, 1961. 


Obvious Deduction 

“I haven’t had a bite all day,” said 
the tramp to the landlady of an English 
inn, the George and the Dragon. “Do 
you think that you could spare me one?” 

“Certainly not,” replied the landlady. 

“Thank you,” said the tramp and 
slouched off. A few minutes later he 
was back again. 

“What do you want now? 
landlady. 

“Could I have a few 
George?” said the tramp. 


Connectic 


” asked the 


words with 


ut Corkscrew 


Battle Logic 
Sergeant: “Why should you never lose 
your head in battle?” 
Private: “Because we would have no 


place to put our helmets!” 
Young Americans 


Stop Thief! 
First kangaroo: “Where’s the baby?” 
Second kangaroo: “My goodness, I’ve 


had my pocket picked!” 
San Jose Lyke 


Watch Closely 


The bus was crowded and the traffic 
heavy. A woman boarding the bus ex- 
plained she was a stranger and re- 
quested the motorman to tell her when 
to get off. This he obligingly agreed to 
do. Several times she reminded him to 
call her stop. 

When, for the fifteenth time, she 
queried, “You won't forget to call me, 
will you?” and added nervously, “How 
will I know when I get close to my 
street?” he just couldn’t resist it. 

“By the big smile on my face, 
answered. 


” he 


American Mercury 





Answers to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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Q. Lately it seems I argue with my 
mother all the time. I don’t know exact- 
ly why either. Can you help me? 


A. It’s no fun to be a grouch who snaps 
and argues. It’s especially hard when 
you don’t even understand why you're 
arguing. The reasons for your bad mood 
may not be obvious, but you'll recover 
sooner if you can track them down. 

Since your blow-ups with your mother 
are not over a particular issue, you may 
find hidden reasons for them which 
have nothing to do with your mother at 
all! Is everything else in your life run- 
ning smoothly? Are you having any 
trouble in school? Has a good friend 
disappointed you? Is there suddenly no 
one around to date? If something is 
wrong, something you can’t do anything 
about just now, it’s natural to “let off 
steam” in strange ways—like arguing 
with your mother. 

It may help you just to realize that 
you've been a victim of circumstances 
beyond your control. And it certainly 
will help the atmosphere around the 
house if you tell your mother that you're 


Gay, Head 


sorry you've been so irritable. Lend a 
hand with some extra chores or do her 
a special favor. Such a gesture will 
make you both feel better. 


Q. I have a problem I can't under- 
stand, First I like a boy very much. 
Then when he starts liking me, I forget 
all about him. Why do I keep changing 
my mind? 


A. Probably because the chase is 
more fun than the catch. When you get 
close enough, you may discover Eddie 
isn’t the “catch” you thought he was. 

Frequently distance lends enchant- 
ment. Perhaps Eddie seemed to be per- 
fect until he returned your attention. 
Then you discovered that he had a 
nervous laugh or a quick temper. It can 
be more fun to admire a boy from afar 
and secretly think about how wonderful 
he might be, than to be brought face to 
face with him—and the problem of how 
to act as a girl-with-a-boy. 

It’s natural to feel this way. Pretty 
soon a boy may come along who will 
make coping with the problem seem 


25 


worthwhile. Meanwhile, keep your in- 
terest headed in several directions in- 
stead of looking for a one-and-only each 
week, 


Q. How do you tactfully get rid of 
late-lingering party guests? 


A. There are several ways to handle 
this problem. One way is to serve late 
refreshments as a climax to your party. 
Your guests will probably leave soon 
after the ice cream is gone. 

Or you might let your guests know 
the curfew hour in advance. Word your 
invitations so that they'll know the 
party is “from 7:00 to 11:00.” 

An effective way to get the “good- 
byes” started is to slip the word to a 
close friend. Tell Doris that your par- 
ents have asked that the party break 
up around 11:00. When she and her 
date make a move to go, the others may 
begin to leave also. In situations like 
this, it usually takes just one or two 
people to get the ball rolling. 

For the persistent few, a broader hint 
is in order, Begin to clean up, and ask 
that they pitch in. This not only lightens 
your work, it also clearly announces 
“the party’s over.” 


What’s on your mind? Do you have 
any dating problems? Personality, school, 
or family problems? If you have a ques- 
tion which you'd like to have answered 
in “Ask Gay Head,” send it to: Gay 
Head, World Week, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. Questions of 
greatest interest will be discussed in 
future columns. Sorry, no answers by 
letter. 





How Would. 
You Solve tt’? 


Be a Sport! 

LEFTY was the best hitter his team 
had, but by the top of the eighth inning 
he’d struck out three times. His fourth 
time at bat was coming up. Lefty had 
strong doubts about Joe Blatz, who'd 
been chosen umpire for the afternoon. 
The guy couldn't tell a ball from a 
strike. 

“Strike one!” 

“What's the matter?” Lefty asked, 
turning on Joe. “Can’t you see?” 

The next throw was low to the inside. 

“Strike two!” 

Lefty took a deep breath and looked 
determined, as he waited for the third 
pitch. 


“Strike three!” 

“That does it!” Lefty said, throwing 
down his bat. “That ball nearly hit my 
ankles. If you can’t call ’em any better 
than that, there’s no sense in playing 
the game.” 

“Be a sport,” someone called from the 
field. 

“I am!” Lefty said defiantly. “And I 
won't play the game unless it’s played 
right.” 

~~ 2 o 

1. Did Lefty have good reason to be 
angry? In a ball game, do you have 
to accept the decision of the umpire? 
Did Lefty and his teammates agree to 
the choice of umpire before the game 
began? Could Joe Blatz be calling the 
pitches incorrectly because he was fa- 
voring his own friends? Can Lefty prove 
that one way or the other? What else 
might Lefty do besides refuse to play 
the game? Could he try to find some- 
one else to call the throws? 

2. Suppose Lefty was right: that the 
pitches were being called unfairly. Is 
that a legitimate reason to stop playing? 


Do you suppose his teammates will side 
with him and end the game? Is that 
good sportsmanship after. they had 
agreed to play? 

3. When you play a game, do you 
play to win? Do you play because you 
enjoy playing and don’t care about the 
outcome? Can a game be fun, even if 
you're playing under a handicap? Do 
you always need to have public ac- 
knowledgment of your skill in order to 
enjoy it? What does “good sportsman- 
ship” mean to you? Does it mean you 
keep on playing when you think some- 
one is being unfair? When you know 
someone is being unfair? Or does a 
good sport insist on a fair deal? 


We invite you to write a solution to 
this week’s “Solve It”—or any “Solve 
It” situation in future issues of World 
Week. You may write as often as you 
wish. We will publish the most interest- 
ing and thoughtful answers from time 
to time in this column, and an award 
of $5 will be made for each solution 
published. Send yours to: “How Would 
You Solve It?” World Week, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 





School & College Directory 


These schools offer excellent courses in various career 
fields. Be sure to write them for free catalogs. And when 
you do, please mention the name of this magazine: 














Write for your copy! 


pictorial booklet gives you 

i r career and describes 

lied ence and Engineering 

t tells you about degrees you can 

’s facilities, scholarships, 

financial aids, = Pre-technology Program 
Write toda course interest and 
No obligati pt. SS-28, 1025 North 
ilwaukee Reet pi all ma 1, Wisconsin. 
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Gecome a MEDICAL TECHNICIAN mowrss 


X-RAY TECHNICIAN IN 6 MONTHS 
MEDICAL SECRETARY IN 12 pegged 
positions weiting for Franklin Graduates — 

piety Sees te Set, Free Pecoment. 
National reputation for thorough tramng. 


Extensively Equip- 
ped. Beautiful, specious Schoot 
proved for Veterans. Founded 1919. Write for catalog 7 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL OF SCIENCE & ARTS 
K PHIA J PENNA 


woe 





REAL JOB SECURITY for LIFE! 


Be a medical technician. Courses to 
12 mos. in clinical laboratory. X-ray 
and Electrocardiography. M.D 
vision. Big demand, good pay 
placement. Coed classes start Jan., 
> Apr., July, Oct. Request Free Cata- 
log indicating school grade 
NORTHWEST INSTITUTE 
of Medical Laboratory Technique 
3414 East Lake Street 
Minneapolis 6, Minn. 


super- 


MEDICAL TECHNICIAN TRAINING 


ALSO X-RAY .. Graduates in great demand 
Mat excellent pay. Free nation wide placement. 
eA nationally approved school. One of the largest, 
best equipped colleges of its kind. College 
owned dormitories Coeducational Athletics. 
Courses from 3 to 15 months. Write for catalog 
. giving year of High School Graduation. 
Classes now for: ming. 


COLLEGE OF MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 
1900-C La Salle Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 








JUNIOR COLLEGE 











es . ’ 
An Individual’s College 

Where you are respected as an individ ial, not 

imply “ahora: Where you learn to think and 

discover ideas worth thinking about. Write— 

d c Urbana College, Urbana, 





Ohio. 





MUSIC 











s rain for a 3 
Sherwood Music School 73"), 052° 
reer. Two- and three-year certificate courses and four ‘year 
degree courses. Faculty of distinguished musicians. Member 
Nat. Assn. Schis.Mus. State accredited. Coed. Well-equipped 
roa! on lakefront. Dormitory for women. Founded 
1895. Catalog. 1016 S. Michigan Ave., Chicage 5, til. 
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OF DRAMA 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING & EXPERIENCE 
OFFERING B.F.A. and M.F.A. DEGREES 


2 THEATRES - 200 Perts. Annually! 
"METHOD and best continental ecting, directing fechniques 
—— GUEST STARS have included — 
MORRIS CARNOVSKY - FRANCES HYLAND 
EUGENIE LEONTOVICH - SAM WANAMAKER 

JOSEPH BULOFF 


—— GUEST LECTURERS have bees —— 
ERIC BENTLEY - HAROLD CLURMAN 
TYRONE GUTHRIE - JOHN GIELGUD 
HEMRY HEWES - MICHAEL ST. DENIS 
ELMER RICE 
Profecstonay Steff: JOHN —. Head 
HAS. McGAW - BELLA ITKI 
naira ALSWANG, De siga Sues! 
Write for Catalogue to Registrar, DEPT.B, 
GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE, Chicago 3ill 
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PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 

Photography 
Coramics 
Weeving 

Textile Design 
Siversmithing 
fnameling 
Teacher Training 
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tevipture 
Graphics 
Industrie! Design 
Interior Design 
Advertising 
Mustretion 
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Write: Director of Admisel 31141 East 4 4, ch 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


Looking beyond your high school 
years to your future education and 
career, it is important that you 
begin making plans now for the 
future. The School & College pages 
of this magazine will help you find 
the right school in the career field 
that interests you most. Free book- 
lets and brochures are offered by 
schools and colleges listed here. 
Write for them! 











| educational requirements do 





COLLEGE and 
CAREER 


Send your inquiries about careers to 
Harold Zuckerman, School and College 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Ques- 
tions of greatest interest will be answered 
here. Sorry, no answers by persona! letter. 


Q. I am interested in becoming an 
automobile designer. What personal and 
need? 
Where can I prepare for this profes- 
sion?—H.M., Montgomery, Ala. 


The automobile industry’s empha- 
sis on new design and mechanical im- 
provements places great responsibility 
on the stylist, who must constantly 
strive for designs that not only please 
the eye but meet the exacting require- 
ments of the automotive engineer. Your 
high school preparation should include 
courses in art, design, drafting, mathe- 
matics, and science. You should have a 
personal flair for drawing and creative 
design. Art schools, particularly those 
associated with universities having a 
school of engineering, may offer courses 
that prepare for this specialty. For fur- 
ther information, write to the Pratt In- 
stitute, 215 Ryerson Avenue, Brooklyn 


AF 


Q. I should like to prepare for em- 
ployment in the U. S. Foreign Service. 
What preparation is required?—B.D., 
Manchester, N. H.; Are there opportuni- 
ties for women?—M.F., New Castle, 


Del. 

A. The Foreign Service Officer Corps 
consists of professional career per- 
sonnel. It seeks young people who have 
integrity, a pleasant personality, intelli- 
gence, sensitivity to peoples of different 
cultures and races, and a genuine con- 
cern with international affairs. A col- 
lege degree is essential, and a broad 
liberal education with emphasis on his- 
tory, science, economics, the literature 
of all nations, modern languages, and 
public and business administration is 
recommended. Applicants must take a 
written examination and pass a severe 
personal interview that judges person- 
ality and aptitude. Of the 3,500 mem- 
bers of the Foreign Service Officer 
Corps, 300 are women. For further in- 
formation, write to the U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
for a copy of “Career Opportunities in 
the Foreign Service.” 





“THRIFT is a wonderful virtue” 





says FORREST E. CONNER of St. Paul, 
Minnesota: President, American Association 


of School Administrators 


“Thrift is anticipation of tomorrow. The Treasury- 
sponsored School Savings Program offers a very good 
way to teach thrift. Students have the opportunity to 
put their training into practice by buying U.S. Savings 
Stamps on Stamp Day each week. They learn to save 
for the important things they want to have or do. I am 


glad to join with educators throughout the country in 


endorsing the School Savings Program.” 

Millions of pupils are helped, each week, to save in 
U.S. Savings Stamps and Bonds. Write for information 
and materials on School Savings to your State Savings 
Bonds Director, or the United States Savings Bonds 
Division, Washington 25, D.C, 


ALL U.S. SAVINGS BONDS—OLD OR NEW—EARN %% MORE THAN BEFORE 
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THERE ARE THREE BRECK SHAMPOOS 
FOR THREE DIFFERENT HAIR CONDITIONS 
A mild, gentle shampoo may be used as often as desired 
to help keep the hair looking its best. A Breck Shampoo 
cleans thoroughly, yet is not drying to the hair. One Breck 
Shampoo is for dry hair. Another Breck Shampoo is for 
oily hair. A third Breck Shampoo is for normal hair. A 
Breck Shampoo helps keep your hair soft and shining. 
New packages marked with color help you select the correct Breck Shampoo. 


4 ounces 60¢ Mm Red for dry hair Yellow for otly hair @ Blue for normal hair 


ENJOY THE BRECK “FAMILY CLASSICS”, A SERIES OF DRAMATIC PROGRAMS, ON THE CBS-TV NETWORK 
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Economics Reform 


In a move to halt “economic illit- 
eracy in high schools, a National Task 
Force on Economic Education has been 
set up to map fundamental reforms in 
the field. 

Established by the American Eco- 
nomic Association, the task force is ex- 
pected to point the way to changes in 
economics teaching and textbooks, 
which may be as revolutionary as those 
recently instituted in mathematics and 
the sciences. 

[he reform was undertaken after a 
nationwide AEA study found that: 
POnly 5 to 10 per cent of American 
high school students take as much as a 
one-semester course in economics. 
>More high school economics consists 
of snippets scattered throughout Amer- 
ican history and “Problems of Democ- 
racy courses. 
>Much of what is being taught is “fresh 
out of the early 1900’s” and is more 
likely to “destroy rather than create” 
student interest in economics. 

Most teaching of high school econom- 
ics is done by persons with little or no 
training in the field. 

»Textbooks are generally inadequate, 
with some being based on 60-year-old 
theories 

According to task force chairman 
G. L. Bach, dean of the Graduate 
School of Industrial Administration at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, the 
reform movement will have these pri- 
yrities 

1. To get students to see that there 
is an orderly, objective way of thinking 
ibout economic problems, in contrast 
to “emotional ‘good guys vs. bad guys’ 
types of snap judgments.” 

2. To specify a “reasonably brief list 
of economic concepts and institutions” 
to which students should be exposed. 

3. To outline major problem areas 
for students to consider. 


In addition to the task force, a panel. 





NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


There will be no edition 
published next week, during 
the spring vacation. The next 
issue will be dated April 5, 
1961. 











of 63 economists, historians, and cur- 
riculum specialists has been organized 
and is already at work on the vast prob- 
lem of selecting materials as a prere- 
quisite for reform. The panel is headed 
by Dr. M. L. Frankel, director of the 
Joint Council on Economic Education. 


Reading Teachers 


Recommendations to upgrade the 
teaching of reading by concentrating 
on the preparation of future reading 
teachers were issued this week by a 
Harvard Univ. study group headed by 
Dr. Mary C. Austin, president of the 
International Reading Association. 

In their report, The Torch Lighters: 
Tomorrow's Teachers of Reading, the 
group points out that to improve read- 
ing instruction the quality of would-be 
teachers first must be improved. They 
recommend tighter admission policies 
to teacher education programs through 
a careful screening program. 

The group also points out that most 
prospective teachers do not receive 
enough course work in teaching of 
reading and, what is worse, they often 
are sent to local schools to “practice 
teach” under the guidance of a teacher 


who often uses outdated techniques 

Dr. Austin and her colleagues thus 
urge a revision of curriculum require 
ments, beginning with a recommenda- 
tion that all prospective elementary and 
secondary teachers have the equivalent 
of at least a three-semester-hour course 
in the teaching of reading. 

They also urge: 

PMore emphasis on 
reading in the intermediate and upper 
grades, so that teachers in these grades 
will be prepared to develop much- 
needed critical and creative reading 
skills of the children they teach. 
PThat college instructors emphasize 
that no one method of word recogni- 
tion, such as phonetic analysis, be used 
to the exclusion of other word attack 
techniques. 
That students “be exposed to a vari- 
ety of opinions on such issues as group- 
ing policies, pre-reading materials 
techniques of beginning reading in- 
struction, and teaching machines.” 

Also recommended in teacher prep- 
aration: “more use of the case study 
or problem-centered approach,” use of 
tape recordings and films of classroom 
activities to supplement course offer- 
ings, directed observation in local 


how to teach 


The New York Times 


First graders at the Milburn Avenue School, Baldwin, N.Y., wear paper ears to 
emphasize need for listening during phonetics lesson. Speech experts Mrs. Eliza- 


of Baldwin district, 
five-year 


beth Hutchison, 
Oceanside, found after 


and Mrs. 
study that props 


Shirley Quinn, of neighboring 
help children concentrate. 
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schools during reading course work, 01 
observation through closed-circuit TV. 
To improve practice teaching pro- 
grams, the study staff advocates more 
vigorous recruitment and training of 
local schoolteachers who direct the 
activities of the student 
apprenticeship experience. 
The report urges that 
teachers be recruited, trained 
tified by the colleges, that they serve 
as associates to the college and be paid 
by them, and that they participate in 
the formulation of practice teaching 
programs and related seminars and in 
the evaluation of student perforn 
The study group recommends 
students remain in local c 
schools for a full day duri: 
teaching so that their underst 
the continuity of the reading 
may be strengthened. Wheré 
are assigned to one classroom during 
practice teaching, they recommend that 
provision be made for them to pa 
ticipate in directed observation pro- 
grams at other grade levels 
Furthermore, Dr. Austin and 
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leagues suggest that changes be made 
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Peace Corps 
President Kennedy's 


ig the nation’s first Peace 


action 

( 

et with generally enthusi 

Seve 
they 

up similai 


here and abroad. 
itions indicated that 
lering setting 
orps t Lid underdeveloped ( 
4 survey of 100 college and 
presidents, made by the Ameri 
il on Education, showed 
favor of the Peace 
Univ. of Michigan 
dent Harlan H. Hatcher: “The 


enthusiasm of students on this « 


nis¢ In 


l 


has been extraordinary. 
\ coast-to-coast sampling of student 
The New York 


enthusiasm, for 


sentiment, made by 
Times, found similar 
the most part. “This is a fabulous idea,” 
declared a Wayne State Univ 
But there were 
comments. Said one 
“This is a public relations gim- 
New 


co-ed. 
some negative 
Univ. 


also 
Fordham 
senior 
mick to boost the program of the 
Frontier.” 

Meanwhile, criticism of another sort 
was expressed by Sen. Gale W. McGee 
(D-Wyo.). Addressing the recent an- 
nual meeting in Chicago of the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, McGee charged that the 
President’s plan was “too elite.” He said 
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he would propose a broader program 
to Congress that would send one mil- 
lion American youths abroad annually. 

Noting that under the President's 
plan only 5,000 to 10,000 carefully- 
selected youths would be eligible—and 
only 500 to 1,000 this year—McGee 
said: “The rate of change in the world 
requires that we assault the problems 
of underdeveloped countries with 


numbe rs. 


In Brief 


>They swear it happened in Linden- 
hurst, N.Y. A father enrolled in an 
adult education course, and found he 
wasn't doing so well. His son inquired 
at the school: “Isn't there something 
I can do at home to help him with his 
studies?” 

PAlmost everything about teen-age 
marriages is bad, says Lee G. Burchinal, 
lowa State Univ. sociologist. A study of 
his showed that 80 per cent of the girls 
and 43 per cent of the boys drop out 
of high after marriage. The 
young husband who drops out of school 


SC hool 


has a hard job finding work, because of 
the lack of a diploma. Thus, the in- 
the breadwinner ranged from 
$100 a week, with $62 as an 
average. Only 33 per cent of the cou- 
ples under study were able to maintain 
their own homes: the majority doubled 
up with their families. Some 55 per 
cent of the girls regretted their mat 
divorce 


come ol 
zero to 


riage within six months. Finally: 
rate among teen-age couples is four 
high 


times as as for couples in their 


twenties 


Don’t Miss .. . 


like it or not! 


Government Publications and Their 
Laurence F. Schmeckbier and 
revision of 


Use, by 
Roy B. Eastin, a 476-page 
a book first published by The Brook- 
ings Institution in 1936 and revised in 
1939. It provides a basic guide to gov- 
indicates uses 
indexes, 


ernment publications, 


limitations of available 
catalogs, and bibliographies, explains 
systems of numbering and methods of 
attention to certain out- 
standing compilations, and indicates 
how publications may be _ obtained. 
Available from The Brookings Institu- 
tion, Washington 6, D.C. ($6). 

New Educational Trends and Media 
—Their Impact on School Libraries, a 
reprint from the February ALA Bulletin 
in which leading educators and librari- 
ans discuss technology in education as 
it relates to school libraries. Available 
Association of 


Huron St., 


and 


titling, calls 


free from American 
School Librarians, 50 E. 


Chicago 11, Ill 
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Hearings on the School Assistance 
Act of 1961, embodying President 
Kennedy’s proposals for nearly $2.3 
billion in Federal aid to public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools over 
three years, began this month before 
Senate and House committees. 

They promised to be lively—if the 
controversy which greeted the pro- 
posals was any indication. 

As Terry Ferrer, education editor of 
the New York Herald Tribune, saw it: 
the President's education program “is 
well on the way to becoming the most 
controversial of all the proposals in his 
new Administration.” 

James Reston of the New York Times 
wrote: “The Congress reacted to Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s education bill as if he 
had suggested an intelligence test for 
all Congressmen. You never saw such a 
scramble. The bill landed at noon on 
the Speaker’s desk and by 4 o'clock it 
was all mixed up in an argument, not 
only about education, but about inte- 
gration, segregation, stabilization, infla- 
tion, taxation, and religious freedom.” 

In the forefront was the question of 
Federal grants or loans to private or 
parochial schools. President Kennedy 
has repeatedly stated he is opposed 
to such aid and there is nothing in the 
bill which calls for it. 

However, an announced stand of 
Roman Catholic Church spokesmen 
promised to turn this question into a 
major issue. 

The National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference said it would seek amendment 
of the School Assistance Act to provide 
long-term, low-interest loans for private 
schools, including parochial schools. 

Following a meeting of the Adminis- 
trative Board of the Conference in 
Washington early in March, its chair- 
man, the Most Rev. Karl J. Alter, arch- 
bishop of Cincinnati, released a state- 
ment of the group’s views, which held: 

“In the event that there is Federal 
aid to education, we are deeply con- 
vinced that in justice Catholic school 
children should be given the right to 
participate. 

“Respecting the form of participa- 
tion, we hold it to be strictly within 
the framework of the Constitution that 
long-term, low-interest loans to private 
institutions could be part of the Fed- 


eral aid program. It is proposed, there- 
fore, that an effort be made to have 
an amendment to this effect attached 
to the bill: 

“In the event that a Federal aid pro- 
gram is enacted which excludes chil- 
dren in private schools, these children 
will be the victims of discriminatory 
legislation. There will be no alternative 
but to oppose such discrimination.” 

The National Council of Churches, 
however, with over 39 million mem- 
bers of 33 Protestant and Eastern Ortho- 
dox denominations, supports the prin- 
ciple of public control of public funds 
embodied in the President's proposal. 
It warned that aid to parochial and 
private schools would result in “the 
fragmentation of general education” 
and destroy or weaken the public 
school system. (For other denomina- 
tional views on this issue see Jan. 25 
and Feb. 8 Scholastic Teacher.) 

Another issue which stood in the 
way was the question of withholding 
aid to segregated schools. Rep. Adam 
Clayton Powell (D-N.Y.), chairman of 
the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, in the past has pushed an 
amendment withholding aid from such 
schools. This year, however, it is re- 
ported that he will withdraw such a 
provision on the promise of “executive 
action” in this area. Such action would 
forbid Federal aid to school districts 
that were in “open defiance” of court 
orders to integrate. 


Governor's Poll 


A poll of the nation’s governors by 
the New York Herald Tribune showed 
that most of those replying were op- 
posed to Federal aid for private or 
parochial schools as well as opposed to 
withholding aid to segregated schools. 

The Tribune received replies from 
23 of the 50 governors and found gen- 
eral support for Federal aid. Though “a 
complete box score of the answers is 
impossible,” due to various shadings 
of opinion, said the newspaper, it of- 
fered this breakdown as “the closest 
one that can be compiled”: 

Favor Federal aid? Yes, 19. No, 4. 
»Kennedy program adequate? Yes, 10. 
Too high, 1. Too low, 1. 

Favor aid to private and parochial 
schools? No, 13. Yes, 0. 
PWithhold aid to segregated 
districts? Yes, 4. No, 11. 
PAccept Federal money for teachers’ 
salaries? Yes, 15. No, 3. 

How state would use Federal aid— 
school construction, salaries, or both? 
Both, 10. Construction, 5. Decide la- 
ter, 5. 

Favor Federal scholarships? Yes, 16. 
No, 0. 

Fear Constitutional violation if ac- 
companying aid goes to church-related 
college? Yes, 4. No, 12. 


school 
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Only governor to give a flat “no” to 
the question of Federal support was 
Gov. Ernest F. Hollings (D-S.C.). Gov- 
ernors of three other states indicating 
lack of enthusiasm for the program but 
stopping short of a flat “no” were: Gov 
Farris Bryant (D-Fla.), Gov. Paul 
Fannin (R-Ariz.), and Gov. Edwin L 
Mechem (R-N.M.). 

Other governors replying included: 
William A. Egan (D-Alaska), Edmund 
G. Brown (D-Calif.), Steve MeNichols 
(D-Colo.), John Dempsey (D-Conn.), 
Otto Kerner (D-Ill.), Matthew E. 
Welsh (D-Ind.), Norman A. Erbe (R- 
Iowa), John B. Swainson (D-Mich.), 
Elmer L. Andersen (R-Minn.), John 
M. Dalton (D-Mo.), Grant Sawyer (D- 
Nev.), Nelson A. Rockefeller (R-N.Y.), 
Terry Sanford (D-N.C.), William L. 
Guy (D-N.D.), Buford Ellington (D- 
Tenn.), George D. Clyde (R-Utah), 
F. Ray Keyser, Jr. (R-Vt.), Albert D. 
Rosellini (D-Wash.), and William 
Wallace Barron (D-W.Va.). 


Bill Introduced 


In sending his measure to Congress, 
President Kennedy said he believed his 
proposed legislation “will lift our 
schools to a new level of excellence.” 
It provides grants to states for public 
school construction and/or teachers’ 
salaries, leaving the choice up to the 
individual states. The measure also in- 
cludes provisions to cut Federal assist- 
ance to “impacted” areas (those with 
large concentrations of Federal employ- 
ees) by about 50 per cent. This pro- 
vision was expected to increase con- 
troversy over the Federal aid measure. 

The Senate bill, $1021, introduced 
by Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore.), is be- 
ing heard by the subcommittee on edu- 
cation of the Senate Labor and Welfare 
Committee. Subcommittee chairman is 
Sen. Morse, and other members are: 
Senators Pat McNamara (D-Mich.), 
Ralph Yarborough (D-Tex.), Joseph C. 
Clark (D-Pa.), Jennings Randolph (D- 
W.Va.), Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.), 
Clifford Case (R-N.J.), and Jacob K. 
Javits (R-N.Y.). Chairman of the full 
Senate committee and ex-officio mem- 
ber of the subcommittee is Lister Hill 
(D-Ala.). 

House hearings opened March 13 on 
the House bill, HR4970, introduced 
by Rep. Frank Thompson, Jr. (D-N.J.). 
Chairman of the education subcommit- 
tee of the House Education and Labor 
Committee is Rep. Cleveland M. Bailey 
(D-W.Va.), and other subcommittee 
members are: Representatives Carl D. 
Perkins (D-Ky.), John Brademas (D- 
Ind.), James G. O'Hara (D-Mich.), 
Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr. (R-N.J.), Al- 
bert H. Quie (R-Minn.), and Peter A. 
Garland (R-Me.). Rep. Adam Clayton 
Powell (D-N.Y.) is chairman of the 
full committee. 
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* TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 


* The Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


* 
NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


In accordance with the previously 
announced schedule, there will be no 
issue of World Week for the week of 
March 29. Your next issue will be dated 
April 5. The total number of issues for 
the second half of the school year is 15, 
as specified in the program announced 
earlier for World Week. 


IN THIS ISSUE 


1. News in Review: See World News 
in Review, pp. 6-8; and Newsmakers, 
p. 5. 
2. Civics: Good Citizens at Work, 
p. 17; also, see World News in Review, 
pp. 6-8. 

3. World Geography: Unit on the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
pp. 10-16; World News in Review, pp. 
6-8; also, see the Newsmaker article on 
Frances Willis, p. 5. 

4. World History: Unit on the Fed- 
eration of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
especially pp. 12-16; World News in 
Review, pp. 6-8; also, see the News- 
maker article on Frances Willis, p. 5. 

5. Science: A page on Science in the 
News, p. 9. 

6. Guidance: Ask Gay Head and How 
Would You Solve It?, both on p. 25; 
also, see College and Career, p. 26. 

7. Testing Materials. A workbook 
page for the Unit on the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, p. 18; also, see 
the questions in this Teaching Guid: 

8. General Interest: Our Nation's 
Immortals (Louis Agassiz), p. 19; regu- 
lar back-page features including sports, 
TV-Radio news, crossword puzzle, Say 
What You Please!, etc., beginning on p. 
20. 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 5) 


One of our Newsmakers is Frances 
E. Willis, recently named by President 
Kennedy as Ambassador to Ceylon. Miss 
Willis will represent the United States 
in a country whose prime minister is 
also a woman. The other Newsmaker in 
this issue is Vice-Admiral Hyman G 
Rickover, “father of the nuclear sub 
marine.” Although he has reached his 
normal retirement age of 62, Vice- 
Admiral Rickover 


Pentagon to remain on active 


1 


| 
Was aSKEé 


Discussion Questions 
About Miss Willis: 


1. What is your reaction to having a 
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woman serve as ambassador to a foreign 
country? 

2. What should be the qualifications 
of the men and women selected to rep- 
resent the U. S. abroad? 

3. In last November’s election, two 
women were elected to the U. S. Senate. 
What significance, if any, do you attach 
to this fact? 

4. Would you vote for a woman as 
President of the U. S.P Why or why not? 


About Vice-Admiral Rickover: 


1. Do you favor, or oppose, a com- 
pulsory retirement age for workers in 
industry and government? Why or why 
notr 

2. Under what conditions, if 
would you make exceptions? 

3. How has the article 
Admiral Rickover influenced your think- 
ing about sending workers into retire- 


ment when they reach a certain age? 


UNIT: FEDERATION OF 
RHODESIA AND NYASA- 
LAND (pp. 10-16) 

Key Ideas to Stress 
1. The Federation of Rhodesia and 

Nyasaland, also called the Central Afri- 

can Federation, is composed of Northern 

Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, and Ny- 

asaland, Of the three regions, Southern 

Rhodesia is the most advanced economi- 

cally. It produces large quantities of 

asbestos, chrome, gold, and other min- 

Its huge farms and ranches re- 

those in the state of Texas. 

Tobacco is the major export crop. A 

plentiful supply of coal] and water power 

has enabled Southern Rhodesia to de- 
velop a variety of industries. Northern 

Rhodesia, largest of the Federation’s 

members, has the smallest population. 

Its copper mines make it the third larg 

est copper producer in the world. Nyasa- 

land is the smallest, poorest, and most 
densely populated member of the Fed- 
eration. Its lack of mineral 
ind industries has driven thousands of 

Nyasas to Northern and Southern Rho- 

desia, to find work in mines and facto- 

ries. The Federation’s economy is still 
growing, however. The Kariba Dam is 
harnessing the the Zambezi 

r to produce large quantities of 
hydroelectric power. 

2. Until the latter half of the 19th 
century, the area comprising the Fed 
eration was virtually unknown to Euro 

In 1888 British “empire-buil 
| Rhodes won mineral rights from 


on Vice- 


erals 


S¢ mble 


resources 


waters of 
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Chief Lobengula of the Matabele tribe. 
He introduced European settlers who 
conquered the native tribes and estab- 
lished a colony under the control of the 
British South Africa Company. In 1923 
Southern Rhodesia became a self-gov- 
erning British colony. Meanwhile, tribes 
in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
had voluntarily accepted the protection 
of Britain, During World War II, a war- 
time boom brought more European set- 
tlers to the Rhodesias, but they were 
still heavily outnumbered by the Afri- 
cans. Nevertheless, the Europeans 
owned most of the land and property, 
and controlled the government. In 1953, 
to assist the area’s economic develop- 
ment and build a multi-racial state in 
Africa, the three units were combined 
into a Central African Federation with 
a parliament and prime minister. How- 
ever, Southern Rhodesia remained a 
colony and the other two areas were still 
British protectorates. 

3. Ever since its establishment, the 
Federation has been bitterly opposed 
by Dr. Hastings Banda and other leaders 
of the growing African nationalist move- 
ment. Africans in Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland say they are being domi- 
nated by the white minority in Southern 
Rhodesia, and they have tried to secede 
from the Federation. The Federation’s 
government, headed by Sir Roy Welen- 
sky, insists that most Africans are not 
ready for self-government. Bloody riot- 
ing occurred during 1959 and 1960. 
The British government, trying to pre- 
serve the Federation, has advanced 
several compromise plans to give the 
Africans a greater voice in the govern- 
ment. However, these plans have not 
satisfied either the European settlers ot 
the African nationalists. The future of 
the Federation is highly uncertain. 


Assignments 

1. Pages 10-11: (1) Name the three 
members of the Central African Fed- 
eration. (2) In outline form, compare 
the three members of the Federation in: 
(a) mineral wealth; (b) industrial and 
agricultural development; (c) govern- 
ment; (d) population. (3) What is the 
importance of the Kariba Dam to the 
Federation’s future? 

2. Pages 14-16: (1) Summarize, brief- 
ly, the roles of each of the following in 
the history of what is now the Federa- 
Nyasaland: (a) 
David Livingstone; (b) Cecil Rhodes: 
(c) World War II. (2) Account for the 
movement of European settlers into the 


tion of Rhodesia and 


page 5-T 
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Rhodesias. (3) What is the position of 
the Federation in the British Common- 
wealth? (4) Account for the tensions 
and antagonisms within the Federation 
today. 


TEACHING THE UNIT 
Map Work 

1. Have students turn to the outline 
map of Africa in the Workbook, page 
18, to complete the map exercise. Stu- 
dents can familiarize themselves with 
the changing face of Africa, as well as 
locate the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. 

2. Distribute blank outline maps of 
Africa to the class. Ask students to fill 
in the names of the countries of Africa. 
The February 1, 1961 issue of World 
Week includes a full-page map of Africa 
on page 11. This map can be used as a 
student guide. 


Learning from Pictures (pp. 12-13) 


1. How do the pictures show the in- 
fluence of Britain on Africa? 

2. What is your reaction to the pic- 
ture of Salisbury, the Federation’s capi- 
tal? 

3. Study the picture showing the 
Kariba Dam under construction. What 
might be the thoughts of the worker 
who is viewing the dam? 

4. The title of this picture section is 
“Patterns of Progress.” What does the 


WHAT’S AHEAD? 
March 29, 1961 


No Issue: Easter recess. 


April 5, 1961 
Unit: Africa’s Problem Nations— 
2. Union of South Africa. 


title mean? How do the pictures illus- 
trate the title? 

5. Why would the title, “Changing 
Africa,” also be appropriate for this pic- 
ture section? 


Discussion Questions 

1. Please go to the wall map of Africa 
and locate the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. 

2. The Unit on the Federation is part 
of a series entitled “Problem Nations of 
Africa.” From what you have read about 
the Federation, why is this title appro- 
priate? 

3. What major problems facing the 
Federation are responsible for the ten- 
sion and unrest there? 

4. How did Britain come to rule the 
area which comprises the Federation 
today? 

5. How does the name, Rhodesia, 
hint at the area’s history? 

6. How do you explain the size of 
the European population in the Fed- 
eration? 
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CANADA 
April 12 in World Week 
PAMPHLETS: Canada Pictorial (avail- 
ible to students and teachers), 1960, free; 
Canada from Sea to Sea (available to teach- 
ers), 1960, free; Fact Sheets on Canada 
(available to students and teachers), 1960, 
free; Canadian Consulate General, Press & 
Information Section, 680 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 19, New York. Canada, by T. L. 
Hills ( Focus, Vol. 9, No. 5), 1959, 15¢, 
American Geographical Society, Broadway 
at 156th Street, New York 32, New York. 
Canada: Free-World Partner (Background 
Series, Dept. of State Pub. 6943), 1960, 
25¢; Basic Data on the Economy of Canada 
(Economic Reports Part 1, No. 57-6), 
1957, 10¢; Economic Developments in 
Canada 1958 (Economic Reports Part 1, 
No. 59-51), 1959, 10¢; Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. Canada: Are 
We Risking the Loss of a Good Neighbor? 
Vital Issues, Vol. 9, No. 3), 1959, 35¢, 
Center for Information on America, Wash- 


ngton, Conn. 


BOOKS: True North, by T. C. Fairley & 
C. Israel, $2.95 (St. Martin’s Press, 1957). 
Canada, by R. L. Gordon, $1.50 ( Macmil- 
lan, 1954). Land and People of Canada, 
by Frances Ross, $2.95 (Lippincott, 1954). 
Canadian 


ARTICLES: “Winterset in 


Economy,” by P. Siekman, Fortune, Jan., 
1961. “Canada Barks but Bite Is Mild,” 
Business Week, Jan. 14, 1961. “Now What's 
Bothering Canada?” U. S. News & World 
Report, Jan. 23, 1961. “Economic Worries 
Spur Canada to Anti-U. S. Moves,” Busi- 
ness Week, Jan. 7, 1961. “Long Borders 
That Peace Built,” by C. Mydans, Life, 
Sept. 12, 1960. “Friends Farther North,” 
Time, Oct. 31, 1960. “Canada’s Woolly 
West,” by C. T. Rowan, Coronet, Dec., 
1960. “How They Run Their Elections 
Next Door in Canada,” U. S. News & World 
Report, Dec. 19, 1960. 


FILMS: Write the National Film Board 
of Canada, 680 Fifth Avenue, New York 
19, New York, for film listing. Introducing 
Canada, 1956, 22 minutes, sound, black & 
white, sale, United World Films, Inc., 1445 
Park Avenue, New York 29, New York. 
Geography, economic life, historical devel- 
opment and achievements, occupations, so- 
cial customs; Canada’s role in NATO. 


FILMSTRIPS: Canada Today, 1955, 39 
frames, free loan, Current Affairs Films, 
527 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New 
York. Compares the expansion of Canada 
after World War II with the industrial 
growth of the U. S. Immigration, indus- 
trialization, and mineral discoveries in the 
northern territories are seen to have an im- 
portant bearing on the economic future of 
Canada. 
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Things to Do 

1. Urge students to bring to class 
news items dealing with the Federa- 
tion’s problems. 

2. The class artist could draw pic- 
tures, or describe what he might draw, 
to illustrate some theme brought up in 
class discussion. 


OUR NATION’S IMMORTALS 
(p. 19) 


Louis Agassiz, outstanding American 
scientist, is the subject of the Hall of 
Fame article in this issue. It was Pro- 
fessor Agassiz who first suggested the 
theory that glaciers are “rivers of mov- 
ing ice.” 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 18 

I. Map Work: 1-7; 2-1; 3-5; 4-10; 5-3; 
6-9; 7-4; 8-8; 9-2; 10-6. 

Il. What Did You Read?: 1-Nyasaland; 
2-false; 3-Southern Rhodesia; 4-Zambezi; 
5-tobacco; 6-copper; 7-rolling prairie; 8- 
Nyasaland; 9-Victoria; 10-Sir Roy Welen- 
sky; 11-Cecil Rhodes; 12-true; 13-disap- 
prove; 14-Southern Rhodesia; 15-Dr. Has- 
tings Banda. 

III. Put on Your Thinking Caps: 1-the 
Federation would promote the economic 
prosperity of all three members, since 
Southern Rhodesia possessed skilled admin- 
istrators and growing industries, Northern 
Rhodesia had large deposits of copper and 
other minerals, and Nyasaland had an am- 
ple supply of African labor. By pooling 
their resources and efforts, the three parts 
could achieve a balanced, flourishing econ- 
omy. The Federation would create one 
strong state, politically and economically, 
in place of three weak ones. It would bring 
a higher living standard to the Africans, 
laying the groundwork for improved edu- 
cation and eventual self-government. It 
might set a pattern for multi-racial partner- 
ship in other African countries; 2-the Com- 
mission recommended that Africans be 
given greater representation in the Federa- 
tion’s parliament; that each of the three 
member states be given the right to secede 
from the Federation; that greater powers be 
given to the three regional governments; 
that more Africans be allowed to vote; and 
that legislative safeguards be introduced to 
protect the rights of minorities. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 22 
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Hearing aid strapped to his chest, a 
boy is intent upon lessons in speech. 


T FIRST glance there is nothing 

unusual about the classroom. It 
has a blackboard, chalk, erasers, cray 
ons, and a dozen other items so familiat 
to a grade school teacher 

But there is more here than one finds 
in an “ordinary” classroom, A maze of 
wires spew from the wall connecting 
earphones with electronic 
amplifiers. Each child in the smal] class 
wears a powerful hearing aid that is 
only a poor substitute for actual heat 
ing. 

This is a school for deaf 
one of almost a hundred stat 
schools successfully building 
munications bridge” to thousands of 
unfortunate children who have never 
heard a sound. The ring of a telephone 
the blare of an auto horn—all are com 
pletely foreign to them. So, too, is the 
sound of speech. And this is where a 
skilled teacher comes in—a teacher who 
must make the child aware of sound 
and words before she can even begin 
work on “basic” subjects 

The task facing such teachers is two 
fold. First they must make the child 
realize that “the lips are a means of 
communicating” and then the 
teach the child to “talk’ 
sounds and form them into 
he himself will never hea 

It is not an easy task, fo 
the spoken word there is almost no way 
to convey ideas to a small child. Read 
ing will help eventually, but where do 
you start? One teacher says, “You can 
show a child a picture of a boat, or a 
car, even a sunset. We even use 
pictures to explain adjectives like big 
and fast. But how can you explain 
ideas like freedom or nature without 
words?” 

Typical of such dedicated 
clinics is the Atlanta Speech School of 
Atlanta, Ga. Working closely with the 
city and state board of education, the 
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Building a 
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By RICK KREPELA 
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“fundamental edu- 


school provides a 
ition” to 50 to 55 deaf and 
children. The school handles diagnostic 
work and there is an adult 
clinic. A close tie with nearby 
provides classroom experi- 
studying 


iphasic 


speec h 
Emory 


University 
ence for students speech 
therapy 

4 visitor soon realizes the struggle 
these children face. A child’s attempt 
to use his own voice is often embarrass 
ingly difficult. Most make mere noises 
or grunt uncontrollably. The results are 
unmodulated sounds that bellow rau- 
cously or tiny squeaks that bare] 
an audible level. Such are the 
tempts at speech. 

Yet there is no despair. These are, 
for the most part, happy children 
facing their handicap with determina- 
tion. They are far more fortunate than 
thousands of deaf children who are not 
entered in such an educational program. 

Aim of the classroom work is to fit 
the child for a useful, rewarding place 
in society. The task seems almost hope- 
less when watching a beginners class. 
The real advances possible are not 
apparent until a visit to a second o1 
third grade class. These children have 
already mastered the initial phases of 
‘lip reading,” are using words in simple 
sentences, and are beginning to take 
on regular class subjects. School records 
tell the rest. Many students leave the 
special speech school after several years 
to continue education in regular schools. 
The really outstanding successes offer 
hope and incentive to and 
teachers alike. 

One of the reasons deaf 
today stand a better chance 
near normal lives is the wid 
use of the “oral method” 
know it as lip reading). Hand signals— 
known professionally as the “manual 
method”—are useful only when 
municating with others who know the 
complicated gestures. A few schools— 
Atlanta—teach by oral methods 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


Photos by Rick Krepela 
A little girl classmate pensively at- 
tempts to “understand” teacher’s words. 
Visiting teachers rank “attentive 
ness” and “determination” high on their 
list of observations at the school. There 
is rarely a disciplinary problem. Most 
speech schools report only occasional 
tardiness, and absenteeism is well be- 
low the national average. Generally 
these children will read more—in some 
cases much more—than the child with 
full faculties of hearing and speech. IQ 
scores run the full range that one might 
expect to find in any group of normal, 
healthy children. 

The powerful hearing aids many of 
these children wear give only a “feel” 
for sound. They enable the child to 
distinguish speech patterns. The sen 
sations which help establish rhythm- 
distinguish word syllables—are “felt” 
rather than heard. 

No advance in technique or elec 
tronics is as important as the teacher, 
however. It is she who must break 
through the barrier of silence with a 
firm and loving hand. It takes five 
semesters of concentrated study to turn 
an already qualified teacher into a 
teacher of the deaf. Yet, not only does 
it take specialized training to become 
a speech therapist, it requires a special 
person. Patience is more than a virtue 
—it is a necessity. 

The average “hearing” five- or six 
year-old meets his first teacher with the 
rudiments of speech well in hand. 
Teaching begins immediately. But a 
teacher of the deaf must start with a 
single sound and build it into a word. 
Painstakingly, syllable by syllable, she 
must build more words, finally showing 
the child how to string them together 
to convey thoughts and ideas. It is no 
surprise that the average deaf child is 
behind his age level—and 
throughout his entire 


two 
remains 


years 
there 
school life. 
Education has a very special meaning 
to these young handicapped children. 
In a very real sense it is a personal 
that a devoted 


triumph, and one 


teacher can share. 
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Functional Displays for the Social Studies Classroom 


HE SOCIAL STUDIES classroom 


should be a laboratory—a planned 
setting which reflects an atmosphere 
encouraging and motivating children 
to want to learn. Such a classroom 
should picture—by means of displays— 
the various activities in which pupils 
are engaged 

The displays should be functional. 
They should be useful to the children 
to help them learn; they should be util- 
ized in the classroom to help develop 
specific concepts or skills. 

The following are some ideas which 
not only may be used as functional dis- 
plays but which suggest specific social 
studies teaching techniques. 


> Cartoons: Children with artistic abil- 
ity may draw an original cartoon sum- 
general idea of a lesson. 
“Under the Articles of 
Confederation, Congress was a beggar 
at the doorsteps of the thirteen states. 
Depict this in a cartoon.” 

Children without artistic ability may 
be asked to find a cartoon in a news- 
paper. They then may change the cap- 
tion to fit the topic studied in class. For 
example, a common cartoon represents 
a “delicate balancing act to maintain 
peace today.” The words could be 
changed to fit the Civil War, the World 
Wars, et 


> Famous Words: This may be an “on- 
going” activity for the year. Such ex- 
pressions may be the basis of research 
by pupils, who then can depict them 
on a chart showing: “Famous Words,” 
“Who Said Them,” “Under What Con- 


ditions.” 


> Both Sides: One of the aims of the 
social studies is that pupils learn to 
suspend judgments and to see both 
sides of an issue. When any controver- 
sial topic is taken up, a chart or some 
visual aid should be used, particularly 
with younger children, to focus atten- 
tion on the fact that there is more than 
one side and that conclusions and judg- 
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Mrs. Lillian C. Howitt is assistant-to- 
principal in charge of social studies at 
Winthrop Jr. H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ments should be suspended until both 
sides are heard. An “on-going” chart 
may take up such topics as: 

Mexican War 
MEXICO: We were justified in fighting 

the Mexican War. (List reasons) 
U. S.: We were justified in fighting 
the Mexican War. (List reasons) 

> Comparison Charts: Many topics in 
social studies lend themselves to a 
study in comparison. Such charts may 
be developed as part of units to clarify 
such important concepts as: Commu- 
nism-Capitalism; Dictatorship-Democ- 
racy; British System of Government- 
American System of Government. 
> Social Studies Terms: This may be 
“on-going” or limited to a specific unit. 
Such a chart may include: “Social 
Studies Terms,” “Definition,” and “Ex- 
amples from Our Daily Lives.” 
> Pictures: Pictures may become the 
basis of a lesson in answer to “What 
can we learn about ... by a careful 
study of this picture?” Pictures under a 
heading like “One Picture Is Worth 10,- 
000 Words” may be changed regularly 
as the class proceeds to each new topic 
of study. 
> Nation’s Builders: A “growing” chart 
on “Builders of Our Country” may in- 
dicate people who contributed to our 
national growth and culture and their 
respective accomplishments. 
> Radio and TV: A chart on “We Learn 
from Radio and Television Broadcasts” 
can direct attention to programs per- 
taining to work being studied. 
> Effects of History: A chart which will 
enable the class to see the relationship 
between past events and our life today, 
may show, for example: 


What Happened _ Effects on Us 
1. Revolutionary A free 

War United States 
2. Amendment 13 All men are free 
> Social Studies Skills: Under each of 
the following headings, a series of 
questions could be listed whereby pu- 
pils are able to evaluate themselves: 


By Lillian 
C. Howitt 


A. What is my R.Q. (Reporting Quo 
tient)? (Do I keep to the topic? etc.) 

B. What is my L.Q. (Library Quo 
tient)? (Do I know how to use the card 
catalogue? etc.) 

C. What is my S.Q. (Study Quo 
tient)? (Do I have a quiet place in which 
to study? etc.) 

Excellent suggestions on various so 
cial studies skills may be found in “So 
cial Studies Skills Workbook,” pub- 
lished by Scholastic Magazines. 


> Time Lines: A variety of different 
time lines should be displayed through- 
out the year, each stressing different 
ideas and concepts: 

A. A time line showing causal re- 
lations (i.e., events leading to Civil 
War may be presented by a thermom- 
eter and the rising fevers caused by 
historical events). 

B. A time line showing the outstand- 
ing events in a century. 

C. A time line showing continuity of 
history, best depicted by a series of 
arrows (i.e., The Power Loom > Power 
Spinning Machine > Cotton Gin > Sew- 
ing Machine, etc.; or Crusades >Com- 
mercial Revolution > Industrial Revolu 
tion). 

D. A pictorial time line. 
> Graphs and Charts: A 
graphs and charts should be displayed 
and utilized in all social studies classes. 
They may be found in social studies 
texts used by the children, newspapers, 
and periodicals, or may be prepared 
by the children. 
> Maps: Social studies 
should have on display various types of 
maps made by the pupils and pertain- 
ing to the work being discussed for 
that grade. Maps should be clear and 
simple. 

These displays and techniques aim 
to make history real and concrete, a 
factor important to all of the types of 
pupils we teach. Teachers therefore 
should try to build up files of pictures 
charts, and cartoons which can become 
the basis for future lessons. These files 
should be set up with the cooperation 
of the children. 
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Program Notes on 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone 
Programs subject to change. Check local sto 


tions before assigning programs to students 
DRAMA 


Fri., Mar. 24, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-T‘% 
Twilight Zone: “The Prim 
drama about a man with the 
move physical objects by merely 
ing it. Mar. 31: “A Long Distance 
the story of a child who insist 
conversing with his dead ind 
on the telephone she g: 

Sun., Mar. 26, 1:30 p.m \ 
tiers of Faith: “No Skin My N 
by John W. Block. Apr. 2 Meet 
in Galilee,” an Easter progr 

6:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall « of 
Fame: Henry Denker’s “Give B: 
abbas,” starring Kim Hunter I 
Dennis King. (See Teleguide, M 
“Scholastic Teacher,” page 20-T 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Chevy Show 
“Brief Encounter.” Dinah Shore makes 
her first dramatic appearance ta 
ring with Ralph Bellamy 

Sat., Apr. 1, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Equitable’s Our American Heritage 
“Not in Vain,” historical t 
Abraham Lincoln, starrin R 
Massey. (See Teleguide, March 1 
lastic Teacher,” page 3-T.) 

Sun., Apr. 2, 9:00 p.m. (CB 

Theater: “The Red Balloon, 
French short film telling the 
out dialogue, of a boy and 
A delight for adults and re 
for younger viewers 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


Sun., Mar. 26, 1:00 p.m. ( ABC ‘-TV) Direc- 
tions ’61: Special Passover progran 
with Aline MacMahon Theodor 
Bikel. Apr. 2: Performance of ori 
Easter opera, “Break of Day.” 

3:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) NBC Opera Com- 
pany: Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godur 
with Metropolitan Opera | ) Giorg 
Tozzi in the title role 

5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Omnibus 
Omnibus of American Songs 
Robert Goulet, Edie Adams 

(NET—check local educationa l 
vision station) American Perspective 
“The Hero as Warrior—! ’ 

r.” Apr. 2: “The Hero as War 
Horne Burns.” Dr. Gral 
completes his study of a cycle of 
ican war novels and their 

Mon., Mar. 27, 5:30 p.m. (CBS—check 
local affiliate) Invitation to Learning 
Milton's ‘ ‘Paradise Lost.” Apr. 3: Her 
ingway’s “A Farewell to A , 

Tues., Mar. 28, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Project 
20: “The Story of Will Roger Bot 
Hope narrates this visual do 
essay on the life and hun 
Rogers, written by Richard H 
Rod Reed. Fine stills, filn 
recordings recreate one 
most famous personalities 
roles. STUDY QUESTIONS 
recognize the gimmick H« ype 
introduction before he told ; 
he had done? What did this 
reveal about Rogers’ humor? 
was Rogers so popular in An 
Compare or contrast his hum 
contemporary comedians I 
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Peter Kalischer interviews Tokyo office 


Twentieth Century, March 26 (CBS-TV). 


to Easter and Spring, wi 
, 


FFAIRS AND HISTORY 


“Should Red China | 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


Sevareid with Prime Minister Macmil- 
lan, Hugh Gaitskell, and other leading 
British political and literary figures 


Sat., Mar. 25, 1:30 p.m. (WCBS-TV, New 


York—check local affiliate) Young 
Worlds °’61: “How Can/Should One 
Country Help Another?” Apr. 1: “The 
Image of America—Preconceptions Re- 
examined,” last in the series. 


Sun., Mar. 26, 12:00 noon (ABC-TV) Meet 


the Professor: George Mylonas, pro- 
fessor of archeology, Washington Univ., 
St. Louis 
12:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Accent: Ameri- 
can collegians discuss our values. 
1:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Issues and An- 
swers: Secretary of Labor Goldberg 
4:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Great Chal- 
lenge: “American Frontiers in the Six- 
ties,” with HEW Secretary Abraham 
Ribicoff, columnist Sylvia Porter, Gen 
Maxwell Taylor, Dr. James R. Killian 
6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: “As Others See Us,” docu- 
mentary study of attitude of foreigners 
who have never been to the U.S. Apr 
2: “New York in the Twenties.” Editors 
Alfred Knopf, Marc Connelly, and 
Stanley Walker reminisce 
10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Winston Church- 
ill—The Valiant Years: “Be Sure You 
Win.” Allies counter the Japanese bi- 
section of Burma in 1942 with the open- 
ing of the Burma- Ledo roads and the 
airlift over “The Hump.” Apr, 2: “Turn 
ing of the Tide 
NET—check local educational tele 
station) Briefing Session: “Fed 
Aid to Education.” Briefing office: 
MacVane, John P. Miles of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and Rep. John 


Brademas (D-Ind.) of the House Educa- 


tion and Labor Committee discuss the 
issues and legislation 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 
Mar. 23, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) How 


Tall Is a Giant? (Repeat): Documen 


tary art film on how 14 Mexican young 
sters, handicapped by poverty and fear 
won 1957 Little League World Series 


Sat., Mar 25, 1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch 


Mr. Wizard: Feedback Principle 

7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Third Timex All 
Star Circus: Acrobats, clowns, high- 
wire walkers, trained panthers, and a 
Siamese Elephant Ballet 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave It to Bea- 
ver: “Eddie Spends the Night.” Beaver 
meets the “real” Eddie Haskell in an 
off-guard moment. Apr. 1: “Beaver’s 
Report Card.” Beaver’s father discovers 
that a D-minus on Beaver’s card has 
been altered to a B-plus 


Sun., Mar. 26, 6:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Walt 


Disney Presents: “Man in Flight,” from 
Chinese rocketry to the Atlas missile 
in cartoons and live action 

7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Shirley Tem- 
ple Show (Repeat) Adaptation of 
“Land of Oz.” 


Sun., Apr. 2, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Marine- 


land Circus: Lloyd Bridges and Buster 


Crabbe, and a poolful of porpoise 


demonstrate underwater tricks 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sun., Mar. 26 (NET—check local educa- 
tional television station) The Inquiring 


Mind: “Two Educations.” New series 
with Dr. Cyril O. Houle investigating 


the world of adult educ: ation 


(NET) Two for Physics: “Fission and 
Fusion.” Apt 2: “Decaying Atoms.’ 


Mon., Mar. 27, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Conti- 


nental Classroom: Probability and Sta- 
tistics with Dr. Frederick Mosteller 
Problems and Review with Paul Clifford 


on Tuesday and Thursday 

Tues., Mar. 28, 7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Ex- 
pedition!: “Moon Temple of Sheba,’ 
documentary film of the excavation of 
the lost city of Marib, in Yemen, South- 
ern Arabia. Apr. 4: “Invisible World of 
the Deep.” 

Sun., Apr. 2, 4:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Science 


Special: Five famous scientists discuss 


democracy’s survival in a scientific age 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 






















